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THE FAIRY FRIEND. 





BY L. MARIA CHILD. 





In these rational days most people suppose that 
fairies do not exist ; but they are mistaken. The 
mere fact that fairies have been imagined proves 
that there are fairies; for fancy, in her oddest 
freaks, never paints any thing which has no exis- 
tence. She merely puts invisible agencies into 
visible forms, and embodies spiritual influences in 
material facts. It seems a wild fiction when we 
read of beautiful young maidens floating in gossa- 
mer, and radiant with jewels, who suddenly change 
into mocking old hags, or jump off into some slimy 
pool, in the form of a frog; or like the Fair Me- 
lusina, doomed to become a fish on certain days of 
the year, and those who happened to see her in 
that plight could never again see her as the Fair 
Melusina. Yet who that has grown from youth 
to manhood, who that has been in love and out of 
love, has not found the fairies of his life playing 
him just such tricks ? 

In the fascinating ballet of Giselle, so poetic in 
conception and so gracefully expressed in music, 
there is deep and tender meaning for all who have 
lived long, or lived much. Is not Memory a fairy 
spirit, like Giselle dancing round graves, hover- 
ing between us and the stars, flitting across our 
woodland rambles, throwing us garlands and 
love-tokens from the past, coming to us in dreams 
so real that we clasp our loved ones, and gliding 
away when morning-red gleams on the material 
world? 

Oh yes there are fairies, both good and bad ; 
and they are with us according as we obey or dis- 
obey their laws of being. One, with whom I made 


acquaintance as soon as I could run alone, has vis- 
Vout. VII.—No. 3. 
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ited me ever since ; though sometimes she pouts 
and hides herself, and will not soon come back. I 
am always sad when she is gone; for she is a 
wonder-working little sprite, and she takes al! my 
wealth away with her. If you were to gaze on a 
field of dandelions, if she were not at your elbow 
you would merely think they were pretty posies, 
and would make excellent greens for dinner. But 
if she touches you, and renders you clairvoyant, 
they will surprise you with their golden beauty, 
and every blossom will radiate ahalo. Sometimes 
she fills the whole air with rainbows, as if Nature 
were out for a dance, with all her ribbons on. A 
sup of water, taken from a little brook, in the hol- 
low of her hand, has made me as merry as a gob- 
let of wine. She has often filled my apron with 
opals, emeralds and sapphires, and I was never 
weary of looking at them ; but those who had wan- 
dered away from the fairy, and forgotten her treas- 
ures, sneered at my joy, and said, “ Fie upon thee ! 
Wilt thou always be a child? They are nothing 
but pebbles.” 

Last Spring my friendly little one guided me to 
a silver-voiced waterfall at Weehawken, where a 
group of German forget-me-nots were sitting with 
their feet in the water. Their little blue eyes 
laughed when they saw me. I asked what made 
them smile in my face so lovingly. They an- 
swered, “ Because we hear a pleasant song, and 
you know what it says to us.” It was not I who 
knew ; it was the fairy ; but she had magnetised 
me, and so I heard all that was said to her. 

A wealthy invalid passed by, afflicted with dys- 
He did not see the flowers smile, or hear 
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the waterfall singing his flowing melody of love to 
the blue eyes that made his home so beautiful. 
He had parted from the fairy long ago. He told 
her she was a fool, and that none would ever grow 
rich who suffered themselves to be led by her. 
She laughed and said, ‘* Thou dost not know that 
I alone am rich ; always and every where rich. 
But go thy ways, vain worldling. Shouldst thou 
ever come back to me, I will ask it thou hast ever 
found any thing equal to my gems and rainbows.” 
She gazed after him for a moment, and laughed 
again, as she exclaimed, “ Aha, let him try!” 

The gay little spirit spoke truly ; for indeed 
there is nothing so real as her unrealties. Those 
who have parted from her complain that she made 
them large promises, in their early time, and has 
never kept them; but to those who remain with 
her trustfully she more than fulfils all. For them 
she covers the moss-grown rock with gold, and 
fills the wintry air with diamonds. It is many 
years since she first began to tell me her fine sto- 
ries. But this very last New Year’s day she led 
me out into the country, and lighted up all the 
landscape as we went, so that it seemed lovelier 
than the rarest pictures. The round bright face 
of the moon smiled at me, and said, “‘ 1 know thee 
well. Thou hast built many castles up here. 
Come to them whenever thou wilt. Their rose- 
colored drapery with rainbow fringes is more real 
than silken festoons in Broadway palaces.” I was 
glad at heart, and | said to my fairy, “ The sher- 
iff cannot attach our furniture, or sell our castles 
at auction,” ‘ No indeed,” she replied. “He 
cannot even see them. He has forgotten me. He 
thinks all the gems I show are only pebbles, and 
all my prismatic mantles mere soap-bubbles.” 

This simple little sprite says much richer things 
than the miracles she does. Her talk is all alive. 
She is a poet, though she knows it not; or rather 
because she knows it not. She tells me the odd- 
est and most brilliant things; and sometimes I 
write them down imperfectly, as well as I can re- 
member them. Matter-of-fact persons shake their 
heads, and say, ‘‘ What on earth does the woman 
mean? I never see and hear such things.” And 
grave people raise their spectacles and inquire, 
“ Can you point me out any moral, or any use, in 
all this stuff?” “ There is no sense in it,” says 
one ; “ The writer is insane,” says another ; “‘ She ’s 
an,enthusiast, but we must pardon that weakness,” 
says a third, more magnanimous than others. 
The fairy and I have great fun together while we 
listen to their jokes and apologies. The frolic- 
some little witch knows very well that it is she 
who says the things that puzzle them ; and she 
knows the meaning very well ; but she never tells 
it to those who “ speer questions.” 

She is a philosopher, too, as well as a poet, with- 
out being aware of it. She babbles all manner of 
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secrets, without knowing that they are secrets. If 
you were to propeund to her a theory concerning 
the relation between tones and colors, she would 
fold her wings over her face and drop asleep. 
Bat sound a flute, and she will leap up and ex- 
claim, “‘ Hear that beautiful, bright azure sound !” 
And if obdes strike in, she will smile all over, and 
say, “ Now the yellow flowers are singing. How 
pert and naive they are!” It was she who led 
the little English girl to the piano, and put a melo- 
dy of cowslip meadows in her brain; and as the 
child improvised, she smiled, and said ever to her- 
self, “ This is the tune with the golden spots.” 

But this genial little fairy is easily grieved and 
estranged. Her movements are impulsive, she 
abhors calculatois, and allows no questions. If 
she shows you a shining gem, be careful not to 
inquire what would be its price in the market ; 
otherwise its lustre will fade instantly, and you will 
have to ask others whether the thing you hold in 
your hand has.any beauty or value. If she beck- 
ons into blooming paths, follow her in simpie faith, 
whether she leads to castles in the moon, or lifts 
up a coverlet of leaves to peep ai little floral spirits 
sound asleep, with their arms twined round the 
fragrant blossoms of the Arbutus. She carries 
with her Aiaddin’s lamp, and all the things she 
looks upon afe luminots with transfigured glory. 
Take heed not to inquire where the path will lead 
to, whether others are accustomed to walk in it, 
or whether they will believe your report of its won- 
deriul beauty. Above all, be careiul not to wish 
that such visions may be kept from the souls of 
others, that your own riches may seem marvellous 
and peculiar. Wish this but for a single instant, 
and you will find yourself all alone in cold gray 
woods, where owls hoot, and spectral shadows 
seem to lie in wait for you. But if with a full 
heart you crave forgiveness for the selfish thought, 
and pray earnestly that the divine Spirit of Beauty 
may be revealed to ail, and not one single child of 
God be excluded from the radiant palace, then 
wiil the fairy come to you again, and say, “‘ Now 
thou and | are friends again. Give me thy hand, 
and | will lead thee into gardens of paradise. Be- 
cause thou hast not wished to shut up any thing, 
therefore thou shalt possess all things.” Instantly 
the cold gray woods shine through a veil of gold; 
the shadows dance, and all the little birds sing, 
*‘ Joy be with thee.” A spirit nods weledme to 
you from every cluster of dried grass; a soul 
beams through the commonest pebble ; ferns bow 
before you more gracefully than the plumes of 
princes; and verdant mosses kiss your feet more 
softly than the richest velvets of Genoa. 

Trust the good little fairy. Be not disturbed by 
the mockery of those who despise her simple joys. 
She said truly, “ I alone am rich ; always and ev- 
ery where rich.” 
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MINNIE MORRIS. 


Ir Minnie Morris’s father was a wall-layer, and a 
poor man to boot; andif Minnie Morris’s mother 
did weave linen for the neighborhood, was that 
any cause why Minnie herself should not be a 
beauty? None at all, thought the good fairy 
who, according to all story-books, presided at her 
debut into this sunshine and shadow world; and 
so the little Minnie was forthwith established in 
a perpetual gleam of sunshine. What else was it 
that made the room so still and dark when she 
was absent? What else could it be that so lighted 
up every thing when she was there? 

She had bright hazel eyes, that matched the 
color of her hair to a charm, and such mis- 
chievous eyes, too, that seemed to say, “ We 
know something so funny, so very funny ; but we 
won’t tell you.” And whenever she burst into a 
fit of genuine laughter, a circumstance by no 
means unfrequent, she invariably covered them 
with her hands, as if they had no right to laugh, 
too. 

If there was anything in the world that Mrs. 
Morris prided herself on, it was Minnie and Min- 
nie’s hair. She seemed to consider them two 
separate and distinct objectsof admiration. ‘She 
was certain that if her child had had such a 
frizzled head as Sally Marsh’s children, she should 
never have loved her half so weil.” And one 
thing she was sure of, “if her child had such 
flaxy-looking hair as the widow Smith’s little girls, 
she’d have it dyed before she was a day older.” 

No wonder she was proud of those long, 
smooth, brewn tresses ; and every day she plaited 
them with infinite care, and tied them with gay 
ribbons that were the admiration of the curly- 
pated Marshes, and the pretty, blue-eyed, golden- 
tressed little girls of the widow. But Minnie 
herself had too much mischief to attend to, to set 
any value on those precious braids, and besides, 
asore trial to her patience was it, to sit at her 
mother’s feet half an hour every morning, while 
they were arranged. 

I think I said that Minnie’s father was a poor 
man ; but to be poor in the country is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the same situation in the city. 
There were as many genuine little comforts in 
the brown, low-roofed cottage of Andrew Morris, 
as in the great red-brick house of his landlord, 
Peter De Roos; for Andrew and his brisk, tidy 
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wife were no sluggards, but, emphatically, early 
and late workers. I know not why it was that, 
frugal and industrious as they were, they never 
achieved anything beyond their present support. 
There was no lack of economy, yet still, year 
after year came round, and in spite of the hundred 
rods of wall, and the dozen reels of linen that had 
all been paid for, they were just as far from wealth 
as ever. 

Had it not been for the sake of the little Minnie 
this would have troubled them but little, and 
as it was,it never kept sleep or health from the 
contented pair. 

Minnie, (for no one ever really knew her right 
name, until it was—but that is in the future,) 
Minnie was sent to school. It was a very funny 
thing to those little bright eyes to spy out the 
great Os and Ss. The school-ma’am, Mary 
Law, declared that “she didn’t make anything 
more of work than if it was play.” 

In that dingy brown school-house all the edu- 
cation which she ever received was obtained. It 
was not, indeed, of a very varied cast, nor was it 
long protracted, but it was quite as good as Peter 
De Roos saw fit to bestow on his only child ; save 
one Winter at a select school in the neighborhood, 
where the rule of three was carried out farther, 
the mysteries of Kirkham’s Grammar a little 
more unfolded, and a rather higher standard of 
excellence set up for students in the abstract sci- 
ences of spelling and defining. So, in the end, 
Harry De Roos considered himself abundantly 
able to instruct his former school-mate and play- 
mate in these, as well as in several minor matters. 


It is one of the privileges of the poor in the - 


country, that their children can attend the same 
schools as those of their more prosperous neigh- 
bors, and share their studies and their sports on a 
perfect footing of equality. In general, they can- 
not be distinguished from each other by their dress, 
their manners or their dispositions. The children of 
the day-laborer, or the widowed seamstress, have 
all the frank heartiness, the gay, unsoured temper, 
the genial warmth of affection that can possibly 
belong to those of the landlord. So no one ever 
thought of chiding Harry for helping Minnie out 
with her long sums in reduction, or carrying her 
basket home for her, or lifting her little sprightly 
self over the fence. For in spite of his stern, 
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coarse, hard-featured father, he was a generous 
and gentle boy. 

Yes, in spite—Peter De Roos was a hard man. 
He was of an ancient Dutch family, that, as far 
back as their tenants’ grandsires could remember, 
were rich, miserly, griping men. To his hands 
had come down the right to many a long, sunny 
meadow, many a rood of cornfield and pleasant 
grove-land, stretched along the banks of a wide, 
wasteful creek, whose yearly inundations con- 
ferred additional fertility on the already fertile 
fields. It was such a tract of land asis a para- 
dise to a Dutch farmer—low, sheltered and level. 
Immense stacks of hay and grain were clustered 
cosily together around the great red barns; fat 
oxen lowed over the bars, and a dozen sleek 
horses pranced idly about the pastures, the only un- 
employed creatures, capable of work, that were 
tolerated on the premises. 

A prominent point in the flat picture was the 
house of the landlord; old, large and as aristocratic 
as half a dozen chimnies, pointed gables and a 
prodigious fancy window over the front hall-door 
could make it. It had, besides, a deep green 
lawn around it, in which, with good taste, singular 
for their race, each proprietor had carefully spared 
many a goodly weeping elm, and stout, compact 
maple. Yet even to the passing traveller the place 
had a chilly, forbidding aspect. The front shutters 
were never opened, and from the chimnies, save 
one, 

“ No kindly smoke was climbing the cold and empty sky.’ 

Peter De Roos’s wife had died long, long ago. 
If he was hard and stern, she had been harder 
and sterner. She had brought him as her dowry 
a bag of silver heavier than she could lift, and 
she tock good care that the amount should never 
be lessened. Even to her boy she showed few 
marks of affection ; to others,none. Oh, a miserly, 
strange-thoughted woman was Annatie De Roos! 
In her Jast illness, which was also her only one, a 
heavy bag of gold lay night and day under her 
pillow. When her kind neighbors, forgetful of her 
hardness, in their dear, ready, country sympathy, 
came to nurse her, if they raised her from her 
bed to arrange it more for comfort, she invariably 
held the precious treasure in her lap until it could 
be restored to its place. Oh, shame for woman! 
With those thousands hidden under her pillow, 
she died. 

Her niece, a worthy woman, though bowed by 
years of grief and poverty, came to fill her place 
as housekeeper and care-taker of Harry. Anda 
cheerless life was hers still; for few visited the 
house,and so poor Mrs. Deming lived on, uncum- 
plaining, but utterly without spirit or animation. 

Very different was the unpretending little 
dwelling of the Morrises. It was wholly uncottage- 


like, although alnvost buried in the long, sweeping 
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branches of one of those patriarchal elms ; for 
it stood in sight of the brick house, on one corner 
of the lawn. There were all sorts of old-fashioned 
roses and peonies and snowballs in the yard, and 
a snug garden on one side, through which a 
little brook, that had lost its way in the woods 
above, hurried and splashed and spattered, to hide 
itself in the bosom of the creek. There Mrs. 
Morris’s loom banged and clattered all day, while 
Minnie was employed out of school in picking up 
lost ends, or detecting incipient breaks in the har- 
hess, or in that never-ending duty, spooling the 
yarn which her mother wove. 

Sometimes she had assistance in these impor- 
tant affairs from her favorite school-mate, Harry, 
who was sure to find some errand to bring him 
there every day. “He was more bother than 
good,” Mrs. Morris sometimes ejaculated ; “for he 
was forever coaxing Minnie to play fox and geese, 
or dots and crosses, or something or other.” 

But how J linger with my story! I foresaw in 
the commencement that it would be so, when I 
found myself talking about bright eyes, etc. I 
never knew a story commenced in that way to 
turn out well. To take a long leap— 

Harry De Roos and Minnie Morris were no longet 
children. Their early partiality had never been 
interrupted, and very naturally it had widened and 
deepened. On his nineteenth birth-day, Harry, 
with some hesitation, and without quite looking 
his stern old father in the eyes, announced their 
engagement. 

Peter De Roos had always been accustomed to 
consider his son as yet a mere boy ; he had given 
him money and fine horses, and allowed him the 
disposition of his own time, to be sure, but farther 
he did not trouble himself. For Harry was so 
quiet and almost femininely gentle in his tastes 
and habits, that there was nothing to correct or 
control. So when the important news was com- 
municated to him, he merely brushed a fly from his 
sleeve, and exclaimed— 

“ Pshaw! pshaw! boy! What stuff is this? 
Just mind your own concerns, and let me hear no 
more of it.” 

“But, father!” persisted Harry, “I am in 
earnest,” 

‘*So am I,” was the gruff reply. 

Poor Harry! He had never opposed his father 
in the world ; he knew not how to begin. But he 
had a strong motive ; and with a desperate reso- 
lution he related the story of their mutual love 
and promises. When the old man really compre- 
hended the truth, that his son contemplated mar- 
rying the daughter of his tenant, he, a De Roos— 
not one of whom had ever suffered love to out- 
weigh gold—he was exasperated almost beyond 
his senses. With every epithet that rage and 
disappdinted plans could supply, he commanded 
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his son to leave his sight and his house, and never 
appear there again. 

Had Harry been bred like other boys, to assert 
his own rights and receive them, he might have 
resented this conduct; but ever accustomed to 
yield, never having exercised his own will, the 
storm was too sudden to be borne with firmness, 
and he left his home in perfect silence, but with 
intense suffering. 

Men had called his father harsh names; they 
had hoped that fire and flood would waste his pos- 
sessions ; but Harry had never until now realized 
his character. 

Poor Harry! He mechanically turned his steps 
to the cottage He found Minnie sewing at the 
window, prettier, brighter and happier than ever. 
What passed at that interview none knew, but 
from that hour the sunshine was gone from An- 
drew Morris’s dwelling. Minnie’s bright eyes 
were swollen with weeping, her cheeks were pale, 
and her hands white and cold. Her mother said 
not a word, but worked at the loom with redou- 
bled diligence, while her father’s usually open, 
careless brow wore a positive frown. 

It was not long before the news spread through 
every farm-house along the creek, that Peter De 
Roos had turned his only son out of doors; and 
that Andrew Morris had commenced a suit against 
the latter, in the name of his daughter, for breach 
of promise ! 

Alas for Minnie’s bright dreams! That this 
should be the conclusion of her pretty moonlight 
reveries and morning fancies! In vain had she 
pleaded and exhausted her little rhetoric—Morris 
was roused, and did not need the persuasions of a 
lawyer-cousin whe volunteered to undertake the 
affair, delighted with the prospect of heavy 
damages and large fees. 

Weeks passed on; Peter De Roos grew daily 
more and more exacting, Andrew Morris more 
determined, his pradent spouse more silent, and 
poor Minnie paler and thianer. Every one 
pitied her, for her pretty songs were now un- 
heard, and her vivacity was all gone. But what 
of Harry? Heart-broken by his father’s radeness 
and savage repulse of his petition, he sought sym- 
pathy and a home with a relative some ten miles 
distant, but the train of unhappy consequences 
following his ill-starred love was too much for his 
unused spirit, and he fell fearfully ill. A whole 
month—the whole of June, that sweet time of 
roses and soft airs—was wasted on a sick couch; 
and when he recovered, he was so pale and de- 
pressed that every one was more than ever exas- 
perated at his hard father. 

Not far from the seene of all these sad transac- 
tions lived old farmer Wright, who, alone, of all the 
neighbors, was never heard to express one opinion 
on the subject. When he thought much he rarely 
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said much and, accordingly, curiosity was at its 
utmost in regard to what his real sentiments were. 
He was quite as independent, quite as self-centered 
as Peter De Roos himself, and as the latter held 
neither note, bond nor mortgage agaiust him, always 
sturdily withstood his grasping selfishness, and 
had several times rebuked his ungenerous conduct 
to his face. And yet, somehow, a sort of friend- 
ship had grown up between them. Farmer 
Wright was the only man in the world whom De 
Roos feared, or for whose good opinion he cared, 
and consequently, he treated him with more con- 
descension and familiarity than any other of his 
neighbors. 

It was a wild Autumnal evening; the wind 
swept up the lawn that lay around the great brick 
house, and roared out unearthly stammerings in the 
tree-tops, It gathered great heaps of leaves to- 
gether in little by-places, and then suddenly lifted 
them into the air, showering all the grass that, cold 
and dark and low, lay close to the ground. It en- 
tered the room where Peter De Roos sat alone with 
a paper in his hands, but not reading. It threw 
itself headlong down the chimney, and there 
swelled and rumbled and heaved great gusty sighs. 
Now it muttered strange threatenings from the 
chimney-throat—now hooted at the stars from the 
chimney-top. Oh! it wasa wild, wicked wind. 

Peter De Roos grew more and more thoughtful. 
He dropped the paper, and rested his head on his 
hand. He thought of his gentle, loving boy, who 
never thwarted him, never spoke or looked un- 
kindly ; he thought of his loneliness—of Minnie’s 
sufferings, and he was almost self-accused. Just 
then the wind howled loudly in the chimney, and 
rushing out, beat the shutters fiercely to, and then 
swept away down the lawn. A loud rap was heard 
at the door; the old man started, and under the 
influence of his thoughts, and their sudden inter - 
ruption, grew very pale. In a moment farmer 
Wright was ushered into the sitting-room by Mrs. 
Deming and, shaking hands cordially, sat down 
opposite his friend, with his usual look of compo- 
sure and firmness. 

A few common-place remarks were exchanged, 
and farmer Wright calmly rested his grey eyes on 
the perturbed face of his host. 

“ Peter,” said he. 

There was something unusual in the tone of his 
voice that went to the heart of the landlord. 

“Peter! there is but one journey through life, 
and no going back to rectify mistakes. I have 
come to warn you that you have made a grievous 
mistake, and that there is time enough yet left to 
make all right. [ know Iam about to meddle 
with that which is not my business; and you may 
command me to leave your house if you choose, [ 
shall not refuse.”’ 

There was no reply, and farmer Wright proceeded. 
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“ Peter, did you ever love your boy? Didn’t 
you always love him? Hasn’t he been better, and 
kinder, and more obedient to you, than common 
boys? more so than you felt in your heart that 
you deserved? And now, because he dared to 
think for himself once, you turn him from your 
doors! Peter, you have done very wrong.” 

‘* Whether I have done right or wrong concerns 
me alone. I have power over my own house and 
property yet, and no son of mine shall remain un- 
der my roof who chooses to be disobedient. Look 
here, farmer Wright, I know that you don’t mean 
to be impertinent or officious, so Tl] forgive you for 
what I wonldn’t any body else. But don’t say 
another word on the subject. That young man is 
my son no longer. If he chooses to marry the 
daughter of a wall-layer, he may; but he never 
will touch one dollar of my property. My wife 
was rich, my mother was rich, and I never will 
cousent to his marrying any other than a rich wife. 
There never was a beggar yet in the De Roos 
family.” 

Farmer Wright looked half with contempt on 
the man before him, and then proceeded in his 
usual voice :— 

** Your wife, Peter! You know just how much 
pleasure and comfort her silver brought you! You 
know that she exceeded even yourself in her love 
of gain. You know that she married you only 
becanse you were rich like herself-—that you never 
loved each other—never. And you know how she 
died! Wotld you condemn your son to the same 
joyless existence as your own? Would you have 
him the same care-worn, money-worn old man, 
sitting alone en such a disma} night, with only 
such thoughts as yours for company ?” 

And the wind came back through the upper sky, 
roaring and raging among the elms, and the case- 
ment clashed, and the timbers shook through all 
the house. It pealed out loud shouts from the 
roof, and then menacingly murmuring, rolled 
away. 

“‘ T have said that he is my son no longer. I 
will not take back my word !” 

‘“*Peter—if you have no soul, you have money. 
You know that Waltermire will carry on this suit 
to the trial. You know, too, very well, that it can 
terminate but one way. There will be no jury 
found in the country that will not rejoice to grant 
the heaviest damages to the plaintiff. Harry is 
aminor. You willhaveto paythe amount. Ten 
thousand dollars would be a righteous verdict.” 

The old man groaned. 

‘If 1am drawn on that jury, you may know 
what to expect. We have always been friends, 
but that does not hinder me from speaking the 
truth to you. I have been to see Harry ; he utters 
no disrespectful word concerning you, but his 
feelings are unchanged. I have been to see An- 
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drew Morris’s daughter; she is in the deepest 
distress, but she lovés Harry as much as before. 
She has no hand whatever in this suit and deplores 
it from the bottom of her heart. Yes, as little as 
you have deserved from him, Harry will not 
marry without your consent.” 

And once more the turbulent wind whirled dry 
sticks and leaves and sand against the windows. 

The old man covered his face, and thongh he 
longed to ask if it were indeed true what his guest 
told him, he was ashamed of manifesting any 
interest in his son. 

“Peter De Roos—from my soul [ pity you! 
Instead of sitting here in this great lonesome 
house, alone and silent as the grave, except the 
wind—your son and daughter—yes, daughter, 
might have been with you, making this dismal 
room bright with their presence, and striving to 
cheer the darkness of threescore with the tales of 
the one and the songs of the other. You've heard 
Minnie Morris sing ; as old as 1 am, it does me 
good to listen to her. Was there ever a more 
happy, industrious girl than she? She is not one 
to waste or neglect anything. She has lived in 
humble life too long not to know the value of 
money—the good it can do. Ah, my friend! she 
would bring sunshine into your house ; she would 
wait on you when well, and nurse you when sick, 
as no one ever did. Peter, in your soul, have 
you never envied Andrew Morris his daughter?” 

For the first time since he was a man tears 
burst from the listener’s eyes. They streamed 
through his fingers, and fell with a strange gleam 
on the floor. In vain he strove to control his ex- 
cited feelings—the good spirit had spoken in his 
peart, and would not be silent. It was pitiful to 
hear his sobbing, that hardened old man, as he 
trembled and quailed before the simple traths of 
his friend. 

“IT have one thing more to say to you—what do 
you suppose is to become of your son, if you cast 
him away? You have never taught him to labor ; 
you have never shown him how to straggle with 
the world ; you have never suffered him to act 
for himself; he has lived with you, and for you. 
If he goes out among strangers and wicked peo- 
ple, what surety have you that he will not fall into 
temptation and ruin? His blood be upon your 
head!” 

“ Spare me! spare me! ” groaned the landlord ; 
“bring my son back to me—I will do whatever 
you choose.” 

And again the wind, that had died away in the 
distance, came back across the creek, bringing 
with it the sound of the water, and crept gently 
up the lawn and at the foot of the trees, stirring 
the scattered leaves to a tremulous music, and 
swaying the shrubs around the door, but gently, 
lovingly, It was no more the rude, boisterous 
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wind. As the passions in the human heart had 
departed, so had the strength of the gale, and now 
it kept a plaintive sighing through the blinds. 

“JT will see my son once more,” repeated the 
old man; “‘he may bring Minnie home—but—— 
but what will people say? Oh, I cannot tuke 
back my word!” 

And still the tears fell; those strange, bright 
tears, from eyes that were always so stony; and 
anguish and remorse shook that cold, proud 
frame. ' 

It was nearly morning when farmer Wright de- 
parted, but he had gained his end. He had saved 
Harry from despair—Minnie from the dread and 
mortification of a public court, and his friend 
from himself, The blessing of the peace-maker 
was upon him, and his heart was light and 
happy. 

That very evening there was a wedding at the 
Morrises. Mrs. Morris was in an agony on ac- 
count of the absence of frosted cake, and the in- 
dispensable lilac silk dress, the re plus ultra of 
a country bride’s trousseau; but every one else 
was perfectly satisfied. Two® weeks after this 
important event, the whole neighborhood was 
electrified by the announcement in the county 
newspaper, of the marriage of Mr. Henry De 
Roos to Miss Marion Morris. 

Never was there such a fever for visiting and 
tea-drinking known as that which followed this 
announcement. At least a dozen calls and invita- 
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tions were showered upon Mrs. Deming, who, 
delighted with this unexpected relief from the 
monotony of her usual life, repaid her friends’ 
condescension by giving them all the information 
upon the one great topic which she possessed :— 
said information, barring sundry guesses and in- 
ferences, amounting precisely to—nothing. 

Great was the indignation of the lawyer-cousin, 
who had already written out his closing speech 
and appeal to the jury, and, to test its efficacy, 
read it to his wife, who, in turn, declared that it 
was “the most movingest thing she ever heard in 
her life.” 

There was a wonderful scouring and sudsing and 
rubbing at the great house, preparatory to the re- 
ception of its new mistress; and the papering, 
painting and refarnishing of two or three rooms at 
the same time, told of a relaxation of the purse- 
strings unexpected at least. 

And so Harry and Minnie went home; and 
they did not disappoint farmer Wright's prediction, 
for sunshine came with them and dwelt there, even 
in gloomy November days; and Peter De Roos 
often thinks, though he never tells it, that never, 
never has the wind sounded so mournfully in the 
chimney and around the windows as on that 
memorable night. He is a very old man now, 
but he grows kindlier and milder year by year, 
and is never so happy as when his children, the 
Morrises and farmer Wright are seated around his 
hearth. 


STANZAS, 


BY MISS 


ANNA BLACKWELL. 





*T1s sweet to see the dawning day 
Chasing the shades of night away, 
White dewy flowers are sparkling bright, 
And warbling birds salute the light ; 
But there are beams of deeper power 
Than ever wakened bird or flower— 
Affection’s sunny rays, that throw 

Upon the heart a warmer glow! 


*Tis sweet to see the shady sky 
Where shine the stars so silently, 
While fragrant breezes gently bear 
A blessing to the brow of care; 

But there are pleasures sweeter far 
Than evening breeze or evening star; 
Affection’s gentle eye and voice 
That bid the trusting heart rejoice! 
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When daylight’s lengthened labors «lose 
Is it not pleasant to repose ? 

To throw the glance of memory back, 
To muse upon life's future track ? 

But dearer far to human breast 

Than waking dream, or quiet rest, 
Affection's sympathy, which shares 

Life’s many hopes, its thoughts and cares. 


Oh life has much may well impart 
A thrill of pleasure to the heart ; 
Much that may well a sunny glow 
Upon its varied landscape throw ; 
And yet ‘tis like those vases old, 
Whose beauty never can be told, 


Until affection’s lamp begin 
To light the chalice from within. 
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A ROSE PICKED BY THE WAYSIDE. 


BY F. 


Pp. W. 





One Spring morning, when the heavens gave a 
promise of a fair day after a night of showers, 
we issued forth in quest of something new, be it 
accident, incident, or any mishap of life, just to 
distract our inner man, if not please him. With 
this purpose in our head we entered an omnibus 
that was driving by, fully persuaded that if with 
nothing else, we could amuse ourselves with the 
variety of temper exhibited there by the human 
species as they “jog along;” remembering that 
a friend of ours very significantly called the vehi- 
cle * Job’s box.” 

To observe and not to be seized in the act we 
“saddled our nose” with a pair of spectacles, 
only worn on such occasions, and from behind 
which and through which we could safely lead 
our eyes in any direction. Just as we got ready 
for our observations a spruce-looking young wo- 
man entered the omnibus. By her features we 
identified her for one of the daughters of the 
“Emerald Isle,” although we must confess that 
those features were on the very “verge of ob- 
literation,’ so attenuated and refined they had 
become in her. A healthy complexion and a 
benignant smile relieved her rather pensive blue 
eye. We plead guilty, if there be any guilt 
in it, that we took pleasure in observing her. 
Her whole person was modestly and very neatly 
attired and in a manner not to disfigure her sym- 
metrical form, so that in her humble way she might 


serve for a pattern even to her accredited superiors. 


While thus contemplating her, and speculating 
upon her moral attributes and fancying they must 
correspond with her fair appearance, we saw enter 
another woman with a little daughter, whose 
“tout ensemble” convinced us that she must be a 
“lady.” There was in her that air of composed, 
conscious dignity in her movements that marks 
superiority, but her benign face, beaming with in- 
telligence, dispersed every particle of sternness 
which is apt to linger about unrelieved dignity. 
Her eyes, as she looked to her little daughter, 
revealed to the spectator that she was her affec- 
tionate mother; and a young mother too, for she 
hardly could have counted twenty-four summers. 
Such a spectacle is sure to nettle bachelors a little 
and it did nettle us very much, but blessed be that 
Dutchman who invented spectacles, for they shield- 
ed us this time from all betrayal of emotion. 
She was dressed in that unusual manner which by 
the elegance of each part produces the harmony 
in the whole, and makes the wearer conspicuous 
for exquisite chasteness of style. In a word she 
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created herself an atmosphere of refinement for 
herself. 

These two beings, so unlike by position in life, 
yet so like by the spirit which we fancied to have 
apprehended in them, showed us the analogy that 
there is between the art of the lapidary and life- 
refining art; diamond becomes brilliant in the 
hands of the polisher, so does the human soul. 

We were not satisfied with these dry reflec- 
tions, but wished for something to happen that 
we might see those two women, who engrossed 
our attention to the exclusion of our other neigh- 
bors, act out the character with which we have 
invested them. At this moment, as if we were 
in possession of the fabled wishing cap, the om- 
nibus stops and our fair lady makes a movement 
to step out. The steps were high, the street 
muddy, the mother not so strong as the weight of 
the little daughter would require to set her safe 
and sound with ease on a dry spot. Scarcely the 
mother had a moment to reflect how she could 
manage her little one on this oecasion; our 
daughter of the “ Emerald Isle,” feeling herself 
equal to the task, takes up the little urchin and 
deposits her safely on the side walk with the 
greatest “‘ bonhommie”’ possible, and returns to 
her seat with a more radiant countenance than 
she had before; because, (as we have watched 
both these actors,) the lady, as it became well-bred 
women, with the sweetest smile and amenity 
thanked her for this act of unexpected civility. 
Unrequited kindness, however self-compensating, 
does not light up the human face divine, we 
therefore do not mistake that the additional ani- 
mation of the young woman was owing to the 
gracious acknowledgement of her good act. And 
of the same opinion was a philosopher who sat 
near us, for we heard him whisper, “ Kindness 
begets kindness.” However, be it as it may, it 
gave us food for reflection for the whole day, and 
we thought we had found a philosopher’s stone 
with which we could make all happy ; and above 
all we experienced on the very spot that next to 
the pleasure of doing a good deed is that of see- 
ing it done. 

Thus delighted with this incident, and for fear 
we should meet with something which would dis- 
turb our pleasurable mood, we took one look 
more at the charming girl, relinquished our original 
design, put up our glasses and left the omnibus, 
satisfied that we had picked up a sweet scenting 
rose by the wayside, which we shall enjoy for 
some time to come. 
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EXCURSIVE.—DEER RIVER FALLS.—FOURTH OF JULY ADVENTURE. 





BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


ee 


ARISTOTLE may boast—or his admirers may boast 


for him—of his science and his philosophy—they | 
may hold him forth as the canonical expounder, | 


and distinguish him as the very incarnation of 
natural law, but after all Aristotle never experi- 
enced the delight which fills the rambler who 
climbs the rugged cliff, or delves in the rocky 
stream in his explorings after some unknown spe- 
cies of fossil or mineral wonders. Archimedes, 
important as his discovery of specific gravity was 
to himself and Hiero, the sovereign of Syracuse, 
and important as it has been to the interests of 
science ever since, could not have shouted his im- 


mortal “Eureka” with an intenser passion of ; 


delight than that which fills the breast of the 
mineral or fossil stricken admirer of Nature, when 
he suddenly opens a new locality of unmono- 
graphed treasures, or discovers a magnificent 
congerie of radiant crystals. 

There is a delight in breaking stones—let the 
plodding business man, who reckons it insanity, 
say what he will, or the scheming speculator de- 
termine by his nicest rules of calculation how 
soon the stone-gatherer will be himself picked up 
in some limestone streamlet in the shape of a 
petrified cabbage ; or the opalescent sycophant 
may display the changing hues of his secondary 
self-consequence in the halls of fashion or the 
soirées of the great, and look with pity upon the 
ardent professor, whose zeal stretches more than 
his purse; but after all, his serpentine windings 
will bring him no nearer, perhaps, than the base. 
These and a thousand otlfers, of every rank and 
degree of attainment, may say what they will, 
but not one in ten ever enjoys such pure and 
grateful delight as swells the heart of the lonely 
searcher after substantial acquisitions in the field. 
Not the field of battle, kind reader! His pur- 
suits and sympathies are of a widely different 
class. He seeks not to build his fame or his hap- 
piness upon a corner-stone which rests on a sandy 
sub-stratum, moistened with blood and countless 
tears, thickly set with the femore and tibia of 
slaughtered victims. He seeks not to raise a 
mountain of bleaching bones whereon to write his 
* Aceldema,” or to open a fountain of crystal 
clearness which shall flow over a channel covered 
with broken hearts. No! He goes forth armed 
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with hammer and chisel, and his scarcely audible 
attacks are silent witnesses of his “‘ progress,” and 
his zealous levelling of some protruding angle, a 
sufficient guaranty of his “ Democracy.” Oh, 
noble laborer! let not the din of battle or the 
rushing of the untamed and restless spirits of the 
time tempt thee to pause in this silent inscription 
upon the everlasting hills of thy testimony in favor 
of peace! 

There is a delight in breaking stones—in Mac- 
adamizing the pathway up the hill to the Temple 
of Science, and he who joins therein with the 
most zeal and brings the richest treasures will find 
his name written along his path, and engraved on 
the stones under his feet, to a nobler purpose than 
that of the mercenary mode of immortalizing 
some pill-vender or tape-seller by affixing his ety- 
mological handle to the enduring marble on the 
pavement. 

But let us forget these things for a few days, 
and dash off on a puff of steam to the sunny hills 
and quiet scenes of our upper land, and enjoy a 
little of that peculiar felicity which springs from 
the pursuit of natural truth by actual observation. 
Let us seek a share of the health-bestowing exer- 
cise of using our flexors and extensors, in swinging 
our hammer and sledge, instead of a dumb-bell, 
and impinging upon a rock instead of beating the 
air. The moping dyspeptic could not have a bet- 
ter physician , and with his basket on his arm for 
a shield, and his sledge for his weapon, he may 
safely challenge his enemy to meet him on the 
open field. But we are getting on the war tack 
again ! 

The luxurious lounger may perhaps feel a cer- 
tain species of enjoyment when he puts on his 
travelling gear and hies him away to the Kaats- 
kill, or stops for a few weeks or days in the over- 
crowded saloons of Congress Hall, and absorbs, by 
a peculiar effort, a few tumblers of his mineral 
nectar. What! mineral waters! Yes, reader ! 
These same excessives are indebted to our ele- 
ment for their vivification and prolongation, and 
if they would but take our arm and abandon the 
ball-room, to walk with us in this glorious moon- 
light, or bathe themselves in this fathomless stream 
of unsullied purity, we pledge ourselves and the 
best chrysoberyl ever found near the Springs, they 
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would not return. Come with us, fair one! We ; our people but be turned from glittering dreams 


will lead you to a nobler pleasure—we will serve 
you with a more golden dessert—we will woo you 
with a softer melody and a sweeter tone than ever 
heavily pulsated through the crowds of the perspiring 
victims. Beneath the shade of that overhanging 
rock, where the crystal water runs by with its purl- 
ing vespers, we will welcome the gentle spirit of 
a sacred love, and whisper mid thé solemn and 
holy stillness of our better life. Come with me, 
world-worshipper ! and on the wide altar of this 
lovely world let us offer up, in the purity of a 
lovelier aspiration, our incense of unfeigned ado- 
ration and obedience. Let us behold, in this broad 
mirror of universal beauty, the adumbration of 
that eternal soul of harmony and faultless perfec- 
tion which has whispered it into our presence. Let 
the enervation and the emptiness of the circles of 
gaiety be lost in the exhilaration and fullness of 
these scenes, where every tiny blade is a moni- 
tor, every little pebble a discourse, every little 
brook a volume, and every liquid murmur a strain 
in that unending hymn which is rolling up in its 
perpetual circles to the throne of God. Will you 
that God’s image alone be unlike him ? 

‘* Does the rain fall and the sun shine in your 
country?” said the African chief to Alexander, 
when he told him what he would do with the 
treasure in dispute between two neighbors ; that 
he would keep it for the Crown, and let the subjects 
go their way; “Does the rain fa and the sun 
shine in the land of the white man ?” 

Oh, holy indignation of Nature, through her 
ebony expounder! Would that the world would 
obey thy teaching! The same rain does still fall, 
and the same sun does still shine, and the same 
Alexander is still in the world—commanding his 
hosts to war, urging the champing charger to bat- 
tle, leading the serried column to the horrid 
carnage, and filling the charnel with its hecatombs 
of broken.hearts. Through all the countless mu- 
tations of those rain-drops, and the infinite vibra- 
tions of those rays of light, they have ceased to 
soften the stubborn soil of the human heart, or to 
light up with their genial warmth the cold and 
selfish cells of crue] ambition or the dank abodes 
of a merciless self-love. But there is an eternal 
Promise! It is written by the finger of Omnipo- 
tent Love on the dial of eternity, and as the silent 
progress of its mysterious workings carries us on- 
ward to our bourne, we come nearer to the hour 
when the time-decaying enamel shall be removed, 
and the glorious sunbeam of a divine purpose shall 
reveal the spiritual renewal of a fallen race. 

Oh, could our age but feel an infusion of this 
divine spirit, our rain might fall, our sun might 
shine, our flowers might bloom, our rivers might 
flow, and oar forests utter their leafy symphonies in 
and through a land of progress and of peace. Could 
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which dazzle the eye but delude the soul, and 
wooed from the dangers and ensnarements of the 
base pursuits of individual and selfish life to the 
noble and holy contemplation of nature and her 
life-giving laws and passion-subduing harmonies, 
we might reach the way-mark in that path of hu- 
man hope, and gain the first fruition of those gol- 
den fields, where each one shall “ sit down under 
his own vine and his own fig-tree, with none to 
make him afraid.” 

Come with me, wealth-pursuer ! Come, ye who 
seek renown on the turbulent sea of party strife ! 
Come, ye who would gain your rewards at the price 
of blood and the desolation of a million hearts! 
Come with us where the “ still small voice” shall 
breathe a divine hymn of love and mercy and jus- 
tice in our painéd ears! Come away on the wings 
of sympathy and lay your ear on the earth in hu- 
mility, to catch the sound of the universal melody, 
and hear the discord of the trampling, rushing 
crowds, who hasten to carnage or to self-aggrand- 
izing deeds. Come with us where the balmy 
breath of heaven shall fan away the life-fever from 
your cheek and cool your burning brow. Come 
with us where a spirit of holy beauty shall lead 
you to bow beneath its power, and touching you 
with its sceptre, shall “renew your strength like 
the eagle’s,” and give you a quenchless fountain 
of purer life in your now fainting soul ! 

We sometimes wonder how it is that intelligent 
men and women can pass their years without in- 
quiring more into the things that surround them. 
Inquisitiveness is a strong trait in the human mind, 
but unfortunately it is mostly expended in investi- 
gating the important concerns of individual life. 
When a blade of grass might unlock a treasure of 
beautiful truths, and inspire the mind with a new 
world of thought—when we might find 

“ Books in the murmuring brooks, 

“Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,” 
this spirit of curiosity is paralyzed, and he who 
turns from his business or his associations to con- 
template the lovely things “of this world of 
ours,” he is marked as one unfitted for social life 
or the duties of his profession or his calling. Think 
you, such a worshipper, who is exalting his mind 
by a contemplation of noble things, is lowering the 
dignity of his humanity? Think you the purity of 
his pleasures has a tendency to corrupt his life ? 
Oh, no; he is gaining a higher position in the 
scale of intellectual existence, and throwing around 
his flight the influence of a purifying power. And 
to this grand scene of enjoyment and exaltation 
every one is invited, for as Pollock has well 
observed— 

‘Abundant, and diversified above 


. All number, were the sources of delight ; 
As infinite as were the lips that drank 
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And to the pure all innocent and pure; 

The simplest still to wisest men the best. 

One made acquaintanceship with plants and flowers, 
And happy grew in telling all their names ; 

One classed the quadrupeds ; a third the fowls; 
Another found in minerals his joy. 

And I have seen a man, a worthy man, 

In happy mood, conversing with a fly ; 

And as he, through his glass, made by himself, 
Beheld its wondrous eye, and plumage fine, 
From leaping scarce he kept for perfect joy.” 


In some such mood as this we thrust a few 
items into our carpet-bag, and soon found our- 
selves lightly measuring the deck of one of our 
North River steam-palaces, while its gentle mo- 
tion and rapitl’advance transported us at the rate 


of a score of miles an hour, more or less, toward ° 


the venerable settlement now known as Albany. 
Like the countryman we “ could not see the city 
for the houses,” but as we had been pent up for a 
sufficient period, within certain “ avenues of brick 
and mortar,” at this end of our trip, we were not 
much troubled with disappointed expectations. 
So our first business, after watching a glorious sun- 
rise scene from Capitol Hill, was to procure our 
ticket for a ride in the cars, and mentally ejacu- 
lating “ Westward Ho!” we were soon whisked 
out of the suburbs, into the breezy, fragrant valley 
of the Mohawk. The trifling adventures of a 
rail-road ride are too common-place for detail here, 
though we are strongly tempted to chronicle the 
perfect independence displayed on one occasion 
at one of the towns on the route. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that Little 
Falls is celebrated for the purity and beauty of its 
quartz, commonly called rock crystals, which are 
to be had by purchase from a score of boys who 
make a livelihood by finding the limpid speci- 
mens and offering them for sale to the traveller 
while the cars are detained for a few minutes at 
this place. On one occasion a gentleman, who felt 
disposed to purchase some of the specimens, had a 
shilling’s worth offered to him, but after some 
chaffering he made the bargain for three cents. 
Unfortunately neither party had copper change, 
when the obliging merchaut offered to go and get 
it. Not returning as quick as he should have 
done, our purchaser, fearing the train would start, 
looked anxiously after his absconding debtor, when 
one of the mineral dealers, raising his thumb and 
fingers with that peculiar twirl known to the 
facetious, coolly remarked, 

“ Stranger! I guess them coppers are cold 
coffee !” 

The juvenile had repudiated, but whether 
he has reached Texas or not, we have never 
ascertained. 

We left the cars at Utica for the purpose of vis- 
iting the Trenton limestone of that region, and 
having spent a few days on the South side, re- 
turned to our starting point for a trip northward. 
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Taking the Watertown stage we left at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, to try the benefit of a 
mountain ride. 

The northern part of the state of New York 
affords numerous objects and localities of great 
interest, not only to the scientific rambler, but 
to the pleasure-seeking traveller. The first ob- 
ject that presents itself is at Trenton, about 
fifteen miles North of Utica, where the far-famed 
Falls of Trenton pitch down their rocky steep, and 
wind away beneath the precipitous rocks, far 
down the ravine, where the silence and wildness 
of these solitudes are only broken by the rushing 
of the waters or the wondering exclamations and 
merry peals of the visitors. It is from this locality 
that the wide range of limestone known by that 
name receives its cognomen—a _provincialism 
about as full of meaning as many other terms 
which have taken their place in geological nomen- 
clature. Here may be found specimens of the 
characteristic fossils of this formation, an enume- 
ration of which, in this place, would be not only 
superfluous but as little to the purpose as an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

If the visitor has any love for “natural curi- 
osities” he may find a variety here, and with 
proper caution will fare better than one of whom 
we have heard in Pennsylvania. A young man, 
having seen the curious fossil plants thrown out 
of the coal mines at some of the pits near which 
he resided, felt a commendable desire to collect 
and make himself acquainted with them. On one 
of his visits to Philadelphia he took part of his 
specimens with him, and had them named by one 
of the savans in that goodly city. After his re- 
turn home he arranged as many as he could to the 
best advantage on his mantle-shelf, where they 
were an object of remark to all who saw them. 
Being obliged to go to the West on some business, 
his mother in his absence thought she would clean 
off the dust which had accumulated upon them. 
But, alas! she knew nothing of stigmaria, sigilla- 
ria cryptogamia, eauisetacaea, shale or iron-stone, 
and all the labels were misplaced ; but deter- 
mined not to be at a loss in the premises, she cut 
out and wrote new ones. A peripatetic professor 
hearing of these things stopped to see our nomen- 
clatural friend, who, by the way, kept an inn. 
“ N. K.” was affixed to one ; “ N. K.” was pasted 
to another, and on examination “‘ N. K.” appeared 
upon them all. As this was a classification which 
might have suited Andrea Mattioli, or Falloppio, 
or Dr. Plot, but did not altogether accord with the 
present state of geological science, he asked what 
«“N. K.” was intended to signify, as he did not 
know anything by that name. 

“ Not know what N. K. means! Why, my 
dear man! N. K. means Nutteral Kuriosities !” 

The wondering professor smiled at his own ig- 
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norance and forthwith proceeded to give a more 
diligent attention to the specimens before him. 
Pass we on by the next afternoon’s stage to 
Lowville, in Lewis County, a very prettily situated 
) village, which stands on the high land overlooking 
the Black River Valley, where the fresh mountain 
air and fine scenery, without speaking of the hos- 
pitality and courtesy of the people, invite a stop 
. for a few hours at least, preparatory to a farther 
transit. Near this place is a locality of green 
fluor and calcareous spar, of a very good quality 
as regards the finish of the crystals—somewhat 
deteriorated in their value, however, by the pre- 
sence of pyritous copper, which crumbles on expo- 
sure to the air, and causes the spar to fall to pieces 
with it. 

Taking a private conveyance, instead of the 
stage to Watertown, we reach the village of Co- 
penhagen after a ride of twelve miles, where 
“ Mine host Hitpretn,” will entertain the stranger 
with his own comfortable accommodations and 
treat him with gentlemanly courtesy. 

About half a mile below the village, Deer River, 
which bisects it, flowing over a rocky bed of de- 
nuded strata, pitches in one unbroken leap over a 
lofty precipice of not far from two hundred feet in 
height. As the beholder stands on the overhanging 
verge, and looks into the water at his feet, a sense 
of the lofty and the grand inevitably holds him 
motionless till he has fully realized the view before 
him. It is not to be compared with Niagara for 
it is only about fitty feet wide; and we know of 
nothing so much like it as are the Falls of Mont- 
morenci, opposite Quebec, of which it is nearly a 
counterpart. We have seen the Montmorenci 
in both Summer and Winter—we have crept under 
its trickling threads, by the slippery crags, and 
have mounted the lofty hill at its side to get a 
better view of its imposing front. In Winter we 
have climbed its icy cone, and sported on the icy 
floor almost at its feet. Deer River Falls are 
something like the Montmorenci, except that they 
pitch into a deep gorge, having a lofty mural 
precipice on either side which is inaccessible, and 
obliges the visitor to go some distance below before 
he can descend into the rocky ravine. 

Threading the path through the woods, and oc- 
casionally slipping to the verge, where large fis- 
sures display immense masses of rock waiting to 
be hurled into the abyss by the next Winter’s frost 
congealing and expanding within them, we reach 
a place where the hill affords a descent by grasp- 
ing the trees and shrubs onitsside. Here we turn 
up toward the falls, indulging ourselves in numer- 
ous gymnastic feats of dodging, climbing, skipping 
and creeping, till we come in full view of the beau- 
tiful sheet, which hangs down like a white veil in 
front of that beetling precipice, concealing the far- 
ther portion of it from view. Canst thou tell me, 
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Genius of Solitude, why the chambers of that tow- 
ering rock are hidden from mortal view? Have 
the creeping inhabitants of those ancient beds done 
aught that could make them worthy of punishment 
like this—to be stilled in a moment into the silent 
marble, and to be placed in this eternal gallery at 
the moment of enjoying some delightful fruition of 
a sentient existence ? Unfold the successive re- 
cords of this vast volume, two hundred feet thick, 
with a thousand folios, and Jet me read it, page 
by page, and note down with my obtrusive pen 
the mysteries of the penetralia of this wonderful 
abode ! 

Oh, that we were one of Nature’s high-priests, 
that we might unravel, with the power of a Cham- 
pollion, the secret history of those countless ani- 
mals! In what revolving age of the “ Annus 
Magnus ” were they entombed in this immeasura- 
ble labyrinth—and by what overwhelming agency 
were they thus embalmed in the calcareous ceme- 
tery? Can none of the vast multitude reveal the 
eventful cataclysm of some remote cycle, and bear 
record in a modern tongue of the upheaving forces 
which raised them from their subaqueous level to 
the mountain height, and rent them apart that the 
dashing torrent might obliterate their memory and 
their remains? The dim silence of the overhang- 
ing peak mocks sternly the inquiry of him who 
thus treads upon the threshold of an undefined 
eternity, and leaves it to win its answer from the 
weakness and uncertainty of a doubtful hypothesis. 
But even in this exercise the mind may be strength- 
ened, if it take the strong beam of truth for its 
guide, and the soaring wing of a fearless investi- 
gation for its flight. 

On one side of the stream the precipice rises to 
the height of two hundred and ten feet, and on the 
other about one hundred and sixty, and from the 
bottom to the top of the cliff the successive strata 
may be seen, all of them bearing their fossils, and 
some of them, we think, peculiar to certain posi- 
tions and elevations in the cliff. Having spent 
only a few hours at the spot, we did not make our 
observations as accurate as we now desire, but 
from our recollection are inclined to think that the 
lower strata contain fossils which are peculiar to 
them, as we vainly endeavored to find specimens 
of one or two species, contained in a large mass of 
rock which had fallen from above. In our obser- 
vations here we intend only to indicate a locality 
of interest, which we believe is not noticed or 
known among scientific students. A journal ofa 
purely scientific character is the proper place for 
technical details. 

There is much that is exhilarating in the prospect 
of doing “ something which nobody else has ever 
done ;” and to be able to contribute to the stock 
of human happiness or the amount of human 

~ knowledge, or the discoveries of science, is a mat- 
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ter of most exalted pleasure. The discoverer and 
inventor of the safety lamp, in giving that applica- 
tion of a scientific principle to the world without 
a patent, made an offering to humanity which will 
keep his name more imperishably than on marble 
pillars, and the name of Humphrey Davy will ever 
be known as that of a benefactor of his race. 
That of Eli Whitney will be its associate as the 
untitled name of one who did more than any other 
single man of his age to give an impetus to human 
industry, and call into activity a fertile soil and a 
productive industrial capital which had otherwise 
been unimproved. The inventor of the art of 
printing achieved a greater revolution through this 
unostentatious agent, in the destiny of empires, 
and kingdoms, and the great world of mind, than 
all the illustrious conquerors who have disfigured 
the annals of the race with their jewelled but 
bloody hands. And so springing forth from some 
obscure individual, untrumpeted of fame and un- 
rewarded of his age, some new discovery may yet 
arise which shall quicken the pulses of humanity, 
and impel it onward to its better day. The satis- 
faction of such a mind will best be appreciated 
from the words of our own Avpvupon, in his de- 
scription of the “ Bird of Washington.” 

“It was on a Winter’s evening in the month of 
February, 1814, that, for the first time in my life, 
I had an opportunity of seeing this rare and noble 
bird ; and never shall I forget the delight it gave 
me. Not even Herschel, when he discovered the 
famous planet which bears his name, could have 
experienced more happy feelings. ‘To have some- 
thing new to relate, to become yourself a contribu- 
tor to science, must excite the proudest emotions 
of the human heart.” 

How gladly would we ** become a contributor to 
science,” or to any other department of knowledge! 
How much more gladly would we see ten thou- 
sand of our countrymen looking about them in this 
almost unexplored Western wor!d for new fields of 
discovery and rich harvests of valuable truths ! 

But not merely such rewards as these await the 
diligent seeker after natural truth—the moral ad- 
vantages and influences of these studies are one of 
its highest results. We have heard of numerous 
instances, and one of a not very remote date 
comes to our recollection at the moment. In the 
vicinity of some of the localities of this state re- 
sided a man who, by intemperance and indolence, 
had become reduced almost to the condition of a 
mere vagabond, spending his time at the resort of 
the idle and the vicious, occasionally acting as guide 
to the scientific strangers who visited that region. 
One er two of them entered into conversation with 
him upon the subject of minerals, and his curiosity 
wasexcited. They gave him hints and directions 
as to the course he should pursue, explained the 
nature of the various specimens before them, and 
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promised coéperation and reciprocity of exchanges. 
His ambition was aroused—he abandoned his as- 
sociates and industriously collected many of the 
minerals of the neighborhood. By occasional sales 
he realized a trifling income which enabled him to 
pay his way, and he was soon restored to his use- 
fulness and his business. He gradually formed a 
desirable correspondence, and was, when we 
became acquainted with the facts, in possession of 
a very excellent collection of minerals, and was 
reaching a respectable and influential position 
among his fellow citizens. This is but a single in- 
stance of the power of scientific studies and pur- 
suits in redeeming what otherwise might have re- 
mained a sterile and hopeless soil. 

We commend this part of the country to the 
man of leisure ; with an inquiring disposition it 
will be found to possess many attractions, and a 
close observer will not fail to detect novelties 
which will be of interest either to the mere adven- 
turer or to the student of science. 

Having thus long kept our reader, we are re- 
minded of a certain adventure we purposed to re- 
cord, and we now betake ourselves to the task. 





THE ADVENTURE. 


The Fourth of July, 18—, opened with as bright 
a morning, and broke with as glorious a sun, as 
ever shone upon this round world since it was 
swung forward in its aerial path, when it com- 
menced turning its large green eyes up to its gol- 
den censer, to catch the ray and welcome it, with 
its piercing effulgence, to its breast, that it might 
quicken its pulses and send the vivifying element 
into every artery and vein to make it luxuriant 
and fruitful. The peal of the sonorous bell kept 
up its merry tone in harmony with the vocal out- 
pourings of patriotic gratitude, while the blooming 
flowers, and the melodious symphonies of the 
grove, served to unite in forming a scene of which 
a nation might well be proud. It was the birth- 
day of a nation’s freedom; the anniversary of a 
splendid era in the history of the world. The sun 
might well shine and the earth be glad on such a 
day. 

Among the inhabitants of our town of Copen- 
hagen was a light-hearted and genuine son of the 
Emerald Isle, as true a sprig of shamrock as ever 
was “ out of it.’ This hero entered fully into the 
joyousness of the occasion, and having heard that 
an Indian had once scaled the precipice, deter- 
mined not to be outdone by any of the copper col- 
ored tribe, and resolved to signalize himself as well 
as the day by a like adventure. With a sufficient 
inspiriting from a doubtful aid, he felt at last pre- 
pared to commence his undertaking. 

But it is easier to resolve than to accomplish the 
scaling of a cliff two hundred feet in height. Had 
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our hero been blessed with such pedal virtues as 
are the flies, which have no difficulty of walking 
and “ tirling on the window-pane,” he would have 
had no difficulty in his task. In the absence of 
such adhesive powers, however, he knew he must 
be more dependent on the prehension of his digits 
and the phalanges of his toes. 

After scrutinizing the bold front of the mural 
precipice before him, he at last selected what ap- 
peared to be a favorable spot for the ascent. Care- 
fully examining the steps he would be obliged to 
take, he grasped a projecting angle, and raising 
first one foot and then the other to their resting- 
places, he had fairly commenced this enterprise. 
He is not alone in such feats as this; thousands 
are always undertaking and failing in experiments 
which achieve no more at best, when accomplish- 
ed, than this promised in the outset. 

For a time the ascent was performed with some 
ease, and his progress was marked with much inter- 
est by a few who watched the whole effort, as well 
as the stragglers above, who occasionally stopped 
to look at the toiling aspirant after fame. Gradually 
the moving object receded from view until to 
those beneath him he looked like some tiny insect 
idly basking in the sunlight or slowly crawling the 
dizzy height. Perseverance will accomplish much, 
but the hope of fame will dare more; and thus 
with our adventurer; he persevered while his pride 
and hope held over the verge above him a gilded 
bauble for which he determined to risk his life. 

Slowly on his upward track kept our climber, 
until, at last, the muscles began to get overtried 
with their labor. Fifty feet—sixty feet—at last 
one hundred feet had been travelled over, when 
the now excited spectators began to doubt the per- 
formance of the task if they had not before, and 
to tremble for the result. Escape was impossible 
—or seemed so—and to attempt descent was as 
far beyond the thought of the hero as hazardous in 
the attempt. Still more slowly toiled he until he 
had reached the height of one hundred and twen- 
ty feet, a little more than half way, when he 
stopped, and raised a cry that made the ravine re- 
verberate with its dull echoes, until every one was 
drawn to the spot. His cries for help became pit- 
eous with intensity, and while some were trans- 
fixed to the spot, others shouted, ‘‘ Ropes! ropes!” 
and ran off on their own commission to make an 
effort to save the hapless adventurer. 

The excitement had increased until a breathless 
anxiety had stilled every spectator into a speech- 
less statue. There hung,on two or three project- 
ing angles of a perpendicular precipice, a fellow 
being for whom there seemed to be no chance of 
rescue. Every moment appeared to be his last— 
his cries became more painful, the echoes seemed 
to be the hollow replies of the dull waves of the 


shoreless sea, while the inevitable result of relax- 
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ing his hold an instant would be to dash him an 
undefined mass on the rocks below. No wonder, 
then, that all the sympathies of the crowd of spec- 
tators were concentrated upon that one object, and 
were raised to an intensity of interest. 

The only article of the kind to be had was 
the common line used for domestic purposes, but 
a number of them were procured and spliced to- 
gether, A slip-knot was tied on one end, and 
after several trials, was let down to the trembling 
suppliant But here a new difficulty arose—he 
had reached a spot in the cliff where the brink 
overhung the base about twenty feet! After re- 
peated effort, however, the rope was thrown within 
his reach, when he put it over him, and letting go 
his hold, swung out to the middle of the yawning 
void. It had nearly caused the feeble thread to 
part, but it was true to its trust and kept its bur- 
den safe. Owing to its length and the sudden ad- 
dition of a stone of flesh, it commenced unravel- 
ling, and here, oscillating and circumgyrating in 
this abyss, swung a human being, whose life de- 
pended on the little cord by which he was sus pended. 

Conscious of the uncertain and now less relia- 
ble nature of their cord from its unravelling, the 
company overhead commenced drawing up their 
burden with cautious and slow bat certain action. 
The difficulty was greatly increased by the sepa- 
ration of the strands, for being now loosened the 
sharp cutting edge of the rock threatened every 
moment to perform its fatal office, and dash all 
hope, along with the victim, in the tide below. 
The crowd had now begun to breathe, and when 
they saw their townsman so far safe, their pent-up 
feelings burst out in one loud peal of exulting 
cheers, which rang from cliff to cliff until it died 
away far down the ravine. Slowly and tediously 
ascended the hapless climber until within a few 
feet of the topmost crag, and a few moments more 
would save him. A shudder seemed to pass over 
several of the anxious spectators as they watched 
the yielding cord. One of the strands had parted ! 
With caution more vigilant and watchful than be- 
fore, the trustees of that human life labored for its 
preservation. Two strong men stretched them- 
selves on the brink, and leaning over, waited for 
the moment when they could grasp and save their 
fellow-being. When the last strand had almost 
given way, they seized him and raised his lifeless 
body to the green and merry summit of the beet- 
ling precipice. The birds were singing as sweetly 
as before—the sun shone as brighty as at morn— 
and the breeze played with the locks around his 
pale forehead, as though it were tossing the corols 
of some beanteous flower. He was soon restored 
to animation, and for the rest of the day, the ad- 
venture and rescue of the living became a more 
absorbing topic than the heroic achievements of 
the illustrious dead. 
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THE RED KING. 


BY MRS. 


ANN 


8S. STEPHENS. 


“Tae Red King lies in Ma! wood Keep, 
To drive the deer o'er lawn and steep 
He’s bound him in the morn. 
His steeds are swift, his hounds are good ; 
The like in covert or high wood 
Were never cheered with horn. 


‘The Red King fell in the forest green, 

Where the dew lies thick in its silver sheen 
His life’s blood welleth out , 

The feathered shaft, from a secret fue, 

Has reached his heart, and has laid him low, 
"Mid the huntsman’s gleeful shout. 


Tue lady of Bamborough Castle lay upon her 
couch, still in the sweet tranquility of morning 
slumber. She was dreaming too, for in her sleep 
a soft, warm smile came dimpling over her mouth, 
and the snow of her forehead seemed to brighten 
beneath the dishevelled tresses that had escaped 
from her night coif and lay scattered over her arm, 
bosom and pillow. The dawn was breaking 
around the castle, rosy and sweetewith dewy ex- 
halations, but it only penetrated, in fragrant 
gushes, to the lady’s couch, for her chamber was 
high up in the keep or citadel of her husband’s 
fortress, and lighted only by loop-hole windows 
sunk deep in the wall. Thus, even at noon-day, 
the massive and rich furniture lay shrouded, as it 
were, in twilight. It was, in truth, a rude sleep- 
ing place for so much youth and beauty ; but the 
castle had been in a state of siege two months, 
and the earlof Northumberland selected this grim 
old chamber for his bride because it was most 
remote from any chance of attack. 

A charge of treason, vague and groundless, 
against the young and brave earl of Northumber- 
land, had brought William Rufus, the red king, 
down into Northumberland with a royal army. 
This pretence of treason was a shallow covering 
for the jealousy which the red king felt for a 
powerful baron who had lately increased his enor- 
mous wealth by a union with one of the richest 
heiressesin England. The owner of two hundred 
and eighty manors, which Northumberland pos- 
sessed, all teeming with vassals ready to obey 
their lord’s will, was no mean antagonist even to 
the king. During a siege of more than two 
months the earl came off victorious in every 
skirmish with the besiegers and at length forced 
them from the walls. In this condition Rufus 
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found his troops on his return to Northumberland, 
after a hasty visitto London. Instead of renewing 
the siege, he instantly dispatched a messenger 
from his camp, proposing terms of amity to the 
earl and offering to surrender into his hands the 
town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. These propositions 
were accompanied by a request that Northumber- 
land should come to the royal camp and hold 
conference with his king touching the subject of 
dispute between them. 

This royal messenger reached Bamborough in 
the evening, after its lady had retired to rest, and 
she slept in the morning, calm and sweetly, all 
unconscious that her noble bridegroom was even 
then encasing his limbs in armor preparatory to 
his interview with “a monarch whose offers of 
amity were a thousand times more to be appre- 
hended than his arms. 

With thirty retainers, mounted and waiting in 
the court, and clad in splendid armor from head 
to foot, the young earl sought his lady’s chamber. 
She was still sleeping, but lightly, and the moment 
her husband’s foot touched the floor she started up, 
drew a fair hand across her eyes and said, in one 
of those sweet rich voices that make the heart 
thrill as nothing else on earth can— 

“ Ah, what a sluggard lam! And so you are 
armed, dear lord, from head to foot, while I have 
been nursing sweet dreams on my pillow.” 

Northumberland approached the couch and 
dropping on one knee, took the beautiful hand 
upon which the countess had allowed her cheek to 
fall, and pressed it warmly to his lips 

“ Nay, sweet bride, I did not come to frighten 
my love from her nest at this early hour but only 
to snatch a single glance before I go forth to meet 
the king !” 
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“The king!” cried the lady, casting one white 
arm around her lord’s neck, but drawing back 
her head from his proffered kiss, with a look of 
wonder, not unmingled with affright. ‘I thought 
that all this turmoil was ended yesterday, when 
you beat the king’s troops back from these walls. 
Is Rufus in Northumberland again?” 

“His messenger is in the castle. I am now 
armed and ready to follow him to the king’s 
camp, where Rufus wishes to confer with me.” 

““ Donot go,” cried the lady, and a look of keen 
anxiety came into the dark eyes that were a 
moment before so full of tenderness. “ My heart 
misgives me. What if this bad king—always 
false and cruel—should intend this message as a 
snare !” 

“T think not,” replied the earl, gazing, with a 

sort of thoughtful tenderness, into the earnest 
eyes uplifted to his, as if he were thinking of her 
more than any danger that might threaten him- 
self. “Remember, Rufus isa sworn knight and 
crowned king. He would not stain his honor 
by treachery so base as his would be, should any 
peril attend this expedition.” 
; “But you will not go without ample guard,” 
fi cried the lady, still anxious. “ We have troops 
enough here. If you will go, let it be with 
plenty of stout soldiers.” 

“What, to guard my own life from an imag- 
inary risk, must I weaken the garrison that is to 
protect my lady? Nay! nay! there is no peril in 
this! Besides I have thirty picked men below; 
so one kiss, foolish trembler, and I will to the 
saddle.” 

“T cannot, I cannot !” cried the lady, shrinking 
back to her pillows and burying her face in them. 
“ My heart sinks within me, ; it seems as if we 
were parting forever!” 

“ This is because we are parting for the first 
time since you were mine,” said Northumber- 
land, tenderly ; “I too have something here that 
half unmans me !” 

“ Oh, listen to it, listen to it, sweet lord, and 
trust not this recreant king! The mission must 
speed ill that is pursued against the clamor of a 
strong heart. Go not into the power of this 
Norman, my Northumberland!” 

“Tush, tush!” said the earl, raising her fore- 
head from the pillow and smiling with a sort of 
forced playfulness, as her eyes so full of trouble 
met his, ‘‘Is this the heroism of an English 
baron’s wife? By my knighthood I must not 
let our soldiers see this miserable face ; they would 
swear the saints were all against this morning’s 
ride! Come—come—look up and smile upon me 
before I go; 1am anxious to put an end to this 
unthrifty warfare. It irks me to see my bride couch- 
ed among the rough walls of a citade] chamber ” 
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rude stone work was but scantily concealed by 
the glowing tapestry brought from her own more 
commodious apartments, and cast roughly over it 
on the first sound of attack. Then, turning her 
eyes upon the noble face of her husband, with one 
of those soul-beaming smiles that burst from a 
full heart to the face, as light shines over a flower, 
she cast herself upon his bosom. 

“ You have been with me here; I felt no lack 
of comfort; we shall never, never, be so happy 
again!” 

Northumberland felt the heart dew breaking in- 
to his eyes; his own presentiments echoed the 
fears that filled the bosom of his wife, for intense 
love of that noble young creature had softened his 
brave nature, as only brave natures can be soften- 
ed, for there is no tenderness so touching and so 
beautiful as that of a strong spirit subdued by the 
affections. A moment more and that lovely 
pleader might have prevailed ; but Northumber- 
land felt his weakness and straining her to his bo- 
som tore himself away. “ 

“ Northumberland! my lord—oh my dear lord 
—come back! One word more—a single word!” 
cried the young wife, starting from her couch and 
stretching forth her arms toward the door through 
which he had passed. But he was gone. She 
heard his mailed step ringing on the stone floor— 
fainter—fainter—fainter—then came the jingling 
of spurs, the tramp of hoofs, and the hollow sound 
of a cavalcade® galloping over the draw-bridge, 
then the slow creaking of chains as the bridge 
was raised again, and all was still, even the lady’s 
heart, for she had fainted on her couch. 

It was but for a moment—scarcely had the 
color left that exquisite mouth when it flowed back 
again touching it with a vivid scarlet, and her 
eyes flashed with renewed life. She would see 
him again, if it were but one precious glance ; 
there must be time for that! She started up, hur- 
ried on her robe, and thrust her snowy feet into a 
pair of embroidered sandals, while she flung a 
long crimson super tunic over her garmenis to 
conceal the deficiencies of her toilet from the 
guard, and then she hurried forth to the rampart, 
breathless and half wild with fear that he would be 
out of sight. 

No, he had checked the headlong speed of his 
little cavalcade the moment that he felt safe from 
the pleadings of his own heart, in the open coun- 
try. He saw her there, bending over the ramparts, 
holding the crimson robe to her bosom with one 
hand, and stretching forth the other as if that 


mute appeal might call him back. He took off | 


his scarf—that which her own fair hands had em- 
broidered—and cast it to the winds, then gather- 
ing its azure folds in his hands he pressed them to 
his lips, drew it over his shoulders again and put 


The countess glanced around the room whose ° spurs to his horse. The ground was thickly 
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THE RED KING. 


wooded—twice she caught sight of his form gal- 
loping through the trees; still she watched for one 
more glance of that azure scart, but no—the deep 
emerald hue of the forest, waving on and on, a 
vast wild ocean of foliage, alone met her eye. 

She waited half an hour on the battlements, 
hoping that some visia in the trees might give her 
another glance of the beloved one ; then she turned 
away, heavy-hearted and with tears standing in 
those superb eyes. 

iil and dispirited, the countess sought the gloom 
of her chamber again. ‘There she sat down in the 
dim light, with the crimson mantle failing in masses 
around her, her hair ail unbraided and her un- 
covered feet reposing lousely im thew sandals. 
Her grief seemed deep and puoiguayt beyond any 
apparent cause. 
dowed with an intuitive sense deep aud holy as 


But afiection is sometimes en- 


the prophetic spiru. from the moment her jast 
giance had rested on the bridegrovin, to whom 
she had been wedded oniy thiee happy months, 
there was a settied conviction at her heart that 
some terrible evil would velail him belore they 
met again. 

Weary of waiting for a summons, her tiring 
women, at length, came into the chamber. She 
suffered them to robe her in the cosuly garments 
with which he had best loved to see ber person 
adorned ; but ali the while they were plaiting the 
raven tresses of her hair and smoothing the pur- 
pie tolds of her robe, she stood among them sad 
and paintuily absiracted—tears standing wi her 
eyes and a sharp tremor now and then agitauing 
her lips, a8 a rose bud trembies when overcharged 
with sivrm drops. 

At length her women went out and the coun- 
tess was left alone. She sat down by an em- 
broidery trame, but her hands shook and the 
gorgeous suks biended in contused masses of coior 
veneath her eyes; she arose and waiked the room. 
She knelt upon the oaken floor beture an embiem 
ol our Saviour’s agony, aud prayed, but suil the 
force of her apprehensions grew stronger aud more 
insupportable. She could veither work nor pray. 
Amid ail the terrors of a fierce siege the Jady had 
been caim, almost cheertul, tor Ae was by her side. 
But now iett in wails peopled by her husband's 
vassais, but lacking that dear sense of protecting 
love, her very soul grew taint, 

‘The royal camp was only a few miles from Bam- 
borough, and the conference between Rutus and 
his puissant baron need not occupy much time, so 
the countess might reasonably expect ois coming 
some hours belore night. But the sun sank nearer 
and nearer to the horizon, and the West was break - 
ing into ridges of faint purple and gold, and no 
indication of his coming. Soe had been upon the 
ramparts already four weary hours, and as the 
first rosy flush of coming night appeared upon the 
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sky, the apprehensions that had made the day so 
full of trial became insupportable, tears gushed to 
her eyes, her white hands were intertwined in a 
convulsive clasp, and, leaning against a rude abut- 
ment of stone, she still kept her eyes, blinded and 
wet with tears, upon the forest path which North- 
umberland had taken. 

What was that! The forest peopled with 
human beings? Were those red flashes among 
the trees beams of the rich sunset, or war pen- 
nants streaming to the air? She dashed 
blinding tears trom her eyes. The breath came, 
pantingly, through her open lips—the white fingers, 
so tightly enlinked, clung together pale and cold 


the 


as ice, and over her features fell a purple tinge 
from the robe, that rendered their palior deathly. 

The woods were in commotion—trembling with 
the rush of human life, that seemed heaving, wave 
They 
came forth in batcalions—archers—spearsmen— 
and ranks of rude men with pikes and battle- 
axes gleaming in the sunset—like torMes bursting 


after wave, through their dense foliage. 


into flame—tile after file, column following column 
—the royal army surged out from the dark forest. 
Like a cloud of foul insects they swarmed around 
the fortress in silence and with rude military pre- 
cision. When belted in 
armed men, and the forest yet teeming with hos- 


the castle was with 
tile beings, as it the very leaves had siarted int 
human existence, a party of some ten persons 
came through a vista in the woods, conspicuous 
for their rich armor and their magnificently hous- 
ed war steeds. A single trumpet blast heralded 
the approach of these horsemen. ‘The ranks fel] 
back, ieaving a lane walled in by pikemen, through 
which the party came in a sharp gallop toward 
the draw-bridge. 

The countess turned her eyes, now clear and 
sharp with a certainty of evil, upon these horse- 
men. The first was a powerful man in jet black 
armor, studded richly with gold, a crimson 
pluine floated from his helmet and masses of bright 
red hair flowed over his shoulders. His helmet 
was down and the features entirely concealed ; 
but a sharp thrill ran through the lady’s frame as 
she saw those locks, so deep in their warm hue, 
so remarkable for profusion and length. “ It is 
the king!” broke from her white lips, and still 
her eyes turned with fearful earnestness on the 
cavalcade. 

Next to William Rufus came another figure, 
mounted on a large white steed, but diminutive in 
person and so signder that the weight of his 
silver scaled armor seemed bending his shoulders 
to a curve. His white plume was of unusual 
length, and the housings of his steed, heavy with 
golden fringes, were more superb, by far, than 
those of the king’s charger. 


The countess knew this man also, and the thrill 
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of pain which the sight of Rufus had produced 
deepened into a shudder. That diminutive horse- 
man was Ralph Flambard, the base chaplain of 
the tyrant king and the most hated man in Eng- 
land. With these came many leaders and nobles 
forming the red king's retinue, all plunging after 
him toward the barbican with headlong speed, 
while the army swarmed up closer and closer to 
the moated walls. 

A trumpet blast, loud and prolonged, with a va- 
lorous flourish, fired all the proud, old Saxon blood 
in the gentle heart of the countess. She stood 
firmly up and moving across the battlements met 
her husband's lieutenant, who was advancing hur- 
riedly toward her. 


“T know it is the king,” she said, with forced 5 


composure; “let us go the donjon tower and 
hear what he would say to us. 
land’s absence, good lieutenant, we must take 
authority upon ourselves; summon some of iny 


maidens., it is but seemly that they accompany > 
S which,in that age, were allowed to fall in dra- 


us on this warlike mission.” 

The summons was all uncalled for. While the 
countess was speaking, her maidens came upon the 
battlement in great terror, and breathless from 
the haste with which they had left the halls below. 

“The king, lady ; the king is here in person!” 
cried one of the girls, glancing with affright at the 
array of armed men that surrounded the fortress. 

“ Well, pretty Marion, why should Northum- 
berland’s wife tremble at the sound of a monarch’s 
trumpet?” said the lady, strivingto smile. Is not 
the castle well guarded ? 
Norman at bay two months already, though his 
trumpet has clamored at our gate full often during 
the whole time ?”’ 

“ 1t may be that our lord is with the king, and 
that this is but the summons to admit him with 
his royal guest,” suggested the lieutenant. 


The lady’s pale cheek glowed again with the 5 


rich bloom it had lost, her splendid eyes flashed 
joyfully an instant, and then her features sank 
back to the fond but anxious expression they had 
previously worn. 

«“ That is not the sound of Northumberland’s 
trumpet ; I should know its voice,” she said, and 
a tear, spite of her efforts to suppress it, sparkled 
in her eye at the remembrance of those happy 
days when the silver-toned clarion of her bride- 
groom had claimed entrance to her father’s castle. 

Another impatient blast of the trumpet forced 
the lady’s thoughts to the duties she was called 
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“Shall [ bring forth your couvre-chef, lady?” 
said the young maiden to whom the countess had 
most directly addressed herself. 

“Yes!” said the lady, and a faint blush shot 
across her cheek, “ the time was when a Saxon 
dame might stand before an English king with her 
brow uncovered, without fear or shame, but the 
times are changed. Bring me the muffler.” 

The damsel sprang forward and instantly re- 
turned with a long scarf, of rose colored silk, 
which she arranged over the glossy braids of her 
mistress’ hair, which fell almost to the floor 
though slightly knotted up with scarlet rib- 


ands. 
“ Now lift my train, thou little trembler,” said 


the lady, forcing a smile, as the shaking hands of 
the damsel fell from the couvre-chef, sturtled by a 
more angry blast from the hostile trumpeters. 


> 66 Nay, let the sleeves sweep the earth as they 


tess left the battlements 


; will,” she added, as one of the girls stooped to 


knot up one of the loose ermine lined sleeves 


pery till they blended with the sweeping train, 
“we have no time to care for the spoiling of a 
little velvet and fur. Let us away or this Nor- 
man king will tax the wife of Northumberland 
with fear of his presence.” 

With a firm but somewhat rapid step the coun- 
Surrounded by her 


; maidens and the officers of her garrison, she 


crossed the outer baily, or court, which lay between 
the citadel and the donjon keep, a strong, square 
tower of two stories that stood opposite the barbi- 
can. While among her own people she threw the 
couvre-chef back upon her shoulders and glanced, 


- from time to time, upon the soldiers that lined her 


> ment. 
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way with a look of calm and sweet encourage- 
Once or twice she smiled as some rude 
soldier dropped to his knees and pressed his lips 
upon the flag from which her smal! foot had been 
just uplifted. But the smiles were grave, and with 
them started a few tears that gave lustre to the 
troubled blackness of her eyes without forming 
into drops. At Jength she stood upon the donjon 
tower in full view of the royal army. ‘The herald 
was still sounding his clarion, and near him sat 
King Rufus, striving to check the impatience of 
his war horse, whose blood seemed on fire from 
the constant braying of the trumpet and the sharp 
contro! held over him by the impatient monarch, 
whose strong arm seemed scarcely sufficient to 
A 





























upon to perform. “ Come, #my good lieutenant ! $ band of noble generals were gathered around the 
Follow me close, maidens!” she added, moving 3 monarch, and beyond was the army standing close 
| with a firm step across the battlements. “ ‘The ladies 2 together, a compact wall of hostile forces. 

of our house were not wont to shrink fromthe 2 As the Countess Matilda appeared upon the 

Ks angry frown of an enemy, though he chanced to g tower, every eye was uplifted toward her. She 

P) be a crowned one. It were a shame to hesitate ; neither shrank back nor trembled, for the Saxon 

&t longer. Let us to the donjon tower!” , blood was kindled in her veins, exciting her to 
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more than feminine courage. She felt that in her 
delicate form was centred the custody of her hus- 
band’s knighthood, and modestly gathering the 
couvre-chef over her features she waited in calm 
dignity for the herald to proclaim the wishes of 
his master. 

For a moment there was profound silence in the 
hostile company, the superb beauty of the coun- 
tess—her queenly figure rendered more imposing 
by vestments massive in material and flowing 
around her in rich waves, like the drapery of a 
Roman matron—the exquisite beauty of a face 
that could not be all concealed by the half trans- 
parent couvre-chef, joined to a dignity that was 
almost regal, had taken the enemy by surprise. A 
murmur of admiration ran from lip to lip. Several 
of the lords lifted the helmets from their foreheads, 
in chivalric homage to so much loveliness, and 
the king removed the bars of steel from before his 
florid and coarse features to fix them with a look 
of rude admiration on the noble lady Slowly he 
turned that glance aside and it rested upon Ralph 
Flambard ; a meaning smile, sensual and treach- 
erous, disturbed his heavy mouth and it was an- 
swered with a look of crafty gratulation by the 
favorite. 

‘‘ [snot there beauty enough to justify the advice 
I gave!” said the parasite in a low voice, stooping 
toward the monarch. 

“I would give the best earldom in England for 
a good view of that face.” 

‘* Have patience, my liege,” replied the favorite, 
softly ; “ within the fortress, your own hand shal! 
sweep the rosy cloud away from such features as 
your eyes never dwelt upon.” 

‘‘ Hark ! Her seneschal is answering our herald,” 
said the king, returning Flambard’s assurance with 
a quick glance. “ Hear what answer the lovely 
dame renders to our demand.” 

“That Matilda, Countess of Northumberland, 
will never open the gates of her husband’s castle 
to men who claim entrance in hostile guise and 
with arms in their hands. This is her answer,” 
said Raiph, and his thin lips curled craftily. 

“Sound again! Offer life and quarters to the 
garrison!” said the king aloud; then bending 
toward Flambard, he added, “ We must obtain an 
entrance without farther siege. If another night 
passes without giving me a view of the beauty that 
envious silk beclouds, thou shalt never touch a 
single manor of this rich earldom! ” 

“To-night!” said Falmbard, and his counte- 
nance fell. “Remember, my liege, this place has 
already withstood our troops during two months.” 

‘© Two months!” cried Rufus, lifting his arm 
so imperatively that the scales of his armor rat- 
tled again. “i would not be kept from the heart 
of yon citadel two months for another kingdom ! 
So bethink thee, Ralph Flambard, of some device 
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by which I may couch in yon tower to-night, or, 
by my father’s soul, not a mark of this rich earl's 
wealth ever reaches thy coffers.” 

Ralph Flambard turned away; a cloud hung 
upon his brow and he bit his lips, musing deeply 
while the king turned his attention toward the 
fortress again. 

‘What says she now!” said Ralph, af ter 
moment or two of dark thought, during which 
the countess had given a second answer to the 
herald. “ What says she? 
heard it not.” 

“ That she will never yield up the fortress of her 
husband to a hostile demand so long as one stone 
“* Be- 


he added, turning a fiery 


I was pondering and 


rests upon another,” replied Rufus, fiercely. 
ware, haughty dame,” 
“ we shall 
that rebel! 


glance upon the form of the countess ; 
find speedy means of down 


spirit.” 


taming 


“Speedy and sure,” said Ralph Flambard, and 
his face, so late sullen and beclouded, was bright 
with some fiendish idea that had foand birt) in his 
musings. ‘Leave the means to ine and in one 
hour your highness shall be at supper in the castle 
hall, with yon beautiful dame bearing your wine 
cup.” 

‘“‘How ?” demanded the king, “ what is thy 
thought, Flambard ? Let it do honor to thy usual 
craft and, by my migity faith, thy coffers shall 
be gorged with Northumberland wealth. Speak 
quickly, for she is leaving the walls.” 

“Sound again!” commanded Flambard to the 
herald, seeing that the lady was indeed retiring 
from the conference. Sound again and say that 
we have yet one more proposition to make.” 


‘What means this, what wouldst thou pro- 
pose ?” said the king, turning impatiently to 
Flambard. 


“ Her husband,” said Flambard, briefly. 

“Well!” 

* Is he not your prisoner ?”’ 

** Well, what then?” 

“ He must be used to force this lady into a capi- 
tulation.” 

‘¢ Has not that been tried already? have we not 
used threats and arguments in vain?” said the 
king, impatiently. 

«“ [T know, I know ; with him they ever will be 
in vain. He is stubborn as a Jew and wonld bear 
torture as well, but the lady—she loves him, she is 
gentle and timid, notwithstanding this lofty bear- 
ing. Let us bring him before her ; let us threaten 
to tear out his eyes before her face !” 

Rufus interrupted him with an expression of 
fierce joy: “ By Saint George, if she hesitates 
we will do it too!” he cried. 
earl be brought hither. 
she?” 

There was a commotion among the ranks near- 


“Let the traitor 
She loves him, does 
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est the king, for, turning his horse, Ralph Flam- 
bard spurred through them, with impetuous haste, 
to obey the cruel mandate his own bad heart had 
suggested. 

The Countess of Northumberland, who had 
been called back by the voice of the herald, ob- 
served this movement of the enemy and some 
intuitive dread seized upon her; she turned deadly 
white and followed the course of Flambard, which 
was marked by the swaying to and fro among the 
soldiery , like the effect left upon a grain field by a 
rushing current of wind. He only penetrated to 
the outskirts of the army, that reached the shelter 
ot the wood, when the soldiers began to sway back 
again and he came through them at a sharp gallop, 
leading a maimed war steed upon which a man 
was bound. The countess could distinguish only 
that the person upon the wounded horse wes 
bowed down as if he had fallen forward from 
weakness. They were coming toward her rapidly, 
and stil] her gaze was fixed upon them ; a terrible 
apprehension was at her heart; her eyes grew 
vivid ; her lips blanched ; and all at once she re- 
coiled back, staggered and fell against a projecting 
buttress. It was her lord—it was Northumber- 
land! One glimpse of the azure scarf, her own 
love-gift, hanging tattered and soiled upon his 
broken armor, was enough. He came nearer and 
nearer at the will of Ralph Flambard ; his armor 
was dented and gashed through the steel. The 
fragment of a broken plume fell across his pale 
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temples and his hands were shackled to the charg- 
er’sneck. The poor animal was terribly wounded, 
half his housings were torn away and blood 
streamed from his flanks at every halting leap, 
for Ralph Flambard had no mercy and led his 
captive on at full gallop, looking back upon him 
all the way with a mocking smile. 

A faintness, like that of death, still hung upon — 
the Countess of Northumberland. The very castle 
seemed to reel beneath her feet. Stretching forth 
her arm in the dark—for the agony of that moment 
blinded her—she sank to her knees murmuring 
“ My husband; oh, my husband! ” 

Another blast of the trumpet ; another long pre- 
amble from the herald. What was it that he said? 
What atrocious threat was that which made the 
half-fainting lady spring to her feet with a shriek 
so full of anguish? They would tear his eyes out 
—her captive, her noble husband’s—there before 
her face, while the bloom of her bridal months 
was yet glowing and fresh. They would tear 
those eyes out unless she gave up the castle within 
ten minutes. She was faint no longer—her vision 
became intensely clear; she saw Ralph Flambard, 
the low-born parasite, with his own eager hands 
untying the thongs that bound her husband to his 
charger. She saw the red king riding toward 
them, while the twilight streamed through his 
fiery hair and his face was dark with fiendish reso- 
lution. 

(To be continued.) 


TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 


BY MES. D. 


ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Sweet lock of hair—thou call'st to memory now 

A form, a face that long since passed away ; 
Thou breathest with a whisper soft and low 

As Summer breezes ’mid th eaves at play. 
The tale thou tellest is so ful: of sadness, 

So fraught with sorrow, yet so mild and meek ; 
Ah, it is dearer far than tones of gladness, 

Its trembling tones a sweeter music speak. 


Bright lock of hair—thou com’st before me now 
Like the fond smile that beamed within her eye; 
The pure, clear light that lay apon her brow, 
And her own voice that trembled softly by. 
I clasp again that fair and gentle hand, 
About my neck those arms again entwine ; 
And ch, in deepest joy again I stand 
By thy blest side, my sainted Caroline. 
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A brief, a happy day was thine, my friend ; 
The flowers were thornless in thy sunny path ; 
And oh, we deemed not that thy course would end 
So soon amid the gloomy shades of death. 
That thus in youth’s bright morn and hope’s glad day, 
When mirth and pleasure filled each passing hour, 
Thou from our midst wouldst gently pass away, 
And to its blissful rest thy spirit soar. 


In lovely June they made thy lowly bed 
Within the green and blooming earth’s cold breast, 
And roses blossomed o’er thy youthful head, 
And bright birds sang above thy plece of rest. 
’T were meet that such thy requiem should be, 
That skies all cloudless o’er thy grave should shine, 
-And flowerets beautiful) bloom fresh and free— 
For thou were pure ‘like them, my Caroline. 
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LOUISA WILSON. 


BY MRS. 


LYDIA H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


“ Was I not, that hour, 
The lady of his heart? Princess of life ? 
Mistress ef feast and favor? Could { touch 
A rose with my white hand, but it became 


Redder at once ? 


And is it not my shame 
To have made this woe myself, from all that joy ?—Miss Barrett. 


“Wuat! still a prisoner to this odious influ- 
enza!” said a bright belle, as she gaily glided into 
the chamber of her friend. 

“* Not exactly ill, Julia; but then sacha hideous 
swollen face, as you see, makes it quite impossi- 
ble to appear. I think my nose has grown large, 
teo; don’t you? And this chill, cheerless, No- 
vember weather makes it no great trial to keep 
house.” 

“Oh! but you might have put on a thick green 
veil, and wrapped yourself up in fers, just to 
go to church and see the wedding of Frede- 
rick Wilson and Louisa.” 

“Ts it possible? It is only a few days since | 
heard of the return of Frederick Wiisen from 
Europe. What a march they have stolen.” 

“ Not much of a stolen march, one would think, 
dear Emma. They have been engaged full three 
years. Indeed, so long did he stay on his travels, 
that many thought the marriage would never take 
place at all.” 

“« Come, now, lay aside your muff and mantilla, 
and be the good Samaritan, and tell me all about 
it. Yes, please! What need was there of being 
in such a remarkable hurry ?” 

‘“*T believe it was understood that the event 
would take place immediately after his arrival ; 
and they wished to be established in their city 
home before the Winter.” 

« Well, they might at least have given informa - 
tion of the hour of their naptials to some of their 
old acquaintance. Though, | presume, a little 
mystery gives a wonderful zest to matrimony.” 

“ Their plan was to leave for their journey in 
the morning cars, and by appointing the cere- 
mony at an early hour they hoped to avoid a 
dense crowd, and so kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

“Expert marksmen, without a doubt. 
Louisa look well?” 

“ Beautiful, as you know brides always do. 
She wore a fair muslin, fine as a thought, and 
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white as the driven snow. It was fitted perfectly 
to her graceful form, and her neck and delicately 
rounded arms were like alabaster. The flowing 
bridal veil was confined above her sunny curls 
with pure jessamine and the orange flower. She 
were no other ornament.” 

“ Why, who would have expected such remarka- 
ble plainness frem her? Has she turned Qua- 
ker?” 

“ No, it was the taste of the bridegroom, who 
is, 1 suppose, a trifle more infallible than ever, from 
having visited so many of the Eurepean courts.” 

“T should think he would have become so ac- 
customed to splendor and elegance abroad, as to 
require it at home.” 

“* They say it has rather led him to admire sim- 
plicity. Attany rate, Louisa never looked so well 
in her life, with those downcast eyes, their long 
fringes resting on her glowing cheek, and that 
sweet air of dependence on him which is so win- 
ning. I understand he has brought her the most 
magnificent things, sets of pearl, and diamonds, 
and so forth, which will be worn at the parties in 
the high circles where they are to move.” 

“| wonder if the old aunt who brought her up 
will be urged to make her appearance there.” 

“ She has been invited to take her residence with 
them, but declines. Her age makes a quiet home 
more agreeable.” 

“ Perhaps Louisa might be ashamed of aunty’s 
country manners among her new, fashionable 
friends.” 

**Oh, Emma, I can never think her so heart- 
less.” 

“NorI. But go on with your description of 
the wedding, my dear creature. And pray digen- 
cumber yourself of those immense India-rubbers, 
and take the other velvet rocking-chair. There, 
now we shall be so cosy.” 

“ Fred Wilson, you know, was always a jewel 
of a man—so high bred, so refined. He is still 
more polished by foreign travel, which his wealth 
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gave him every advantage of making both improv- 
ing and extensive. I never thought him so hand- 
some as this morning; his intellectual features 
were lighted up with such a beaming happiness, 
like one who has gained a priceless treasure. Then 
he responded so touchingly, ‘till death us do 
part.’ Itwas bothsolemnand beautiful. J] caught 
a glimpse of the group at the church door, while 
he was throwing ber cashmere round her with 
perfect tenderness, as if he feared the slightest 
visiting of the rude air for his precious one. 
Every creature pressed forward to get a view 
of her as she stepped into her coach, and there 
was such an awful rush, that 1 wasglad to es- 
cape.” 

‘* I never thought, for my part, that Louisa was 
more beautiful than several others of our acquain- 
tance whom I could name.” 

‘Perhaps not. But then she is exceedingly 
graceful, and shows in all she says and does her 
accomplished education. Then, you know, there 
is something so fascinating about a bride leaving, 
as she does, all the sacred spots of early recollee- 
tion, the play places and playmates of her ehild- 
hood, the hearthstone where she was trained and 
sheltered as a tender blossom, to make to herself a 
new home, to trust in new friends, to endure new 
trials, supported only by his love who was once to 
her as a stranger, but is now to be more than all 
the world besides ; there is in this something su- 
blime, yet sad, even to tears.” 

‘** Bless me, Julia, you are right eloquent. Did 
our good clergyman preach a sermon on the occa- 
sion, and you take notes, for the beni@fit and be- 
hoof of all spinsters? Was there a crowd at this 
pathetic ceremony ? ” 

“Yes ; notwithstanding it was at the early 
hour of eight. Directly in front of me were the 
three tall Misses Astor, through whose interstices I 
was obliged to gather, by skilful dodging, almost all 

that I saw, for you know to look over their shoul- 
ders would be impossible to any but a daughter of 
Anak. They had made their toilet in a hurry, 
and could not wholly conceal, under their smart 
new hats, their hair en papillotte. Here and 
there was a heavy sprinkling of ancient maidens, 
who, I thought, had left breakfast uneaten, and 
were wanting it. Even the fat, red-faced tavern- 
keeper waddled there, and the lame lady over the 
way, and scores of boys hung upon the columns 
and tops of pews like monkeys, though the sex- 
ton did all in his power to keep them down. 
Every body seemed good-natured and animated ; 
indeed, it was a scene altogether worth going out 
for, this raw morning. I am sorry you have 
made choice of sucha time to wear a kerchief.” 

“ You are so kind, Julia, to come and amuse 
me with your nice descriptions, that I believe I 
have lost nothing. Indeed, I may have a clearer 
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idea of the whole than if ] had been there myself, 
for your perceptive powers are vastly better de- 
veloped than mine. I declare I feel quite recov- 
ered from my inapposite illness by your entertain- 
ing talk.” 

Thus renovated and cheered, the two friends 
started upon a little tengue-race, alternately spur- 
ring and outstripping each other, with exuberant 
fluency and girlish spirits. Louisa passed the 
usual anatomical process, which the respective 
positions of engagement and matrimony involve. 
Minute points were scanned, not from censorious- 
ness, but from the habit of analysis common to the 
tact and rapid movement of the female mind. 
The catalogue of faults was, however, on the pre- 
sent citation, quite moderate, the most prominent 
one seeming to be a sort of variation of mood and 
manner, not exactly -amounting to caprice, but 
verging at times toward the extremes of sprightli- 
ness and taciturnity. Finally, with the goed feel- 
ing common to their happy season of life, they 
summed up the whole with a preponderance of 
agreeable properties, and a reiteration of their fall 
sense of her good fortune in gaining a companion 
and an establishment so eligible, and an admission 
that in person and education she was qualified to 
be an ornament to both. This bridal furnished 
similar materials for delineation and discussion in 
other cireles throughout the township, and an 
acceptable subject for sundry letters between fair 
and young correspondents, after which it gave 
place to other bubbles on the wave of life, and fell 
into the shadow of things that were. 

In the meantime, Frederick Wilson and his 
young wife had become somewhat domesticated 
in their new home. It comprised every element 
of comfort with the embellishments of taste. lis 
owner found a new impulse in rendering it wor- 
thy of the chosen of his heart, and was but too 
happy to hear her praise the mansion and grounds 
of which he had made her the mistress, and the 
works of art with which the spacious apartments 
were decorated. Nor was she an ungrateful reci- 
pient of his tenderness and liberality, but repaid 
them with the fullness of a suseeptible heart, glory- 
ing in its first love. He viewed her as the 
‘< purest pearl from ocean’s deepest cell,” and she 
turned to him as the flower to the sun, confiding 
and constant ; congeniality of taste heightened the 
pleasure of their intercourse ; the same book, the 
same picture, the same music delighted them, and 
the claims of society were met and discharged 
with a kindred satisfaction. He was charmed at 
the admiration which ber courteous manners and 
brilliant conversation elicited, and she took pride 
in a hushand who, to every manly accomplishment, 
added the good sense of prizing more highly his 
own native land after that comparison with others 
which is sometimes so perilous to patriotism. 
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LOUISA 


Matrimonial life opened for them with an Eden 
splendor, and it was long ere any shadow gathered 
around its bowers. 

The first draw-back to their felicity was a 
species of nonchalance or indifference, not on the 
part of the husband, but the wife. Expecting a 
warm participation in whatever interested him, 
this change vexed his sensibility. He recalled 
every minutia of his own deportment, fearing there 
might have been involuntary remissness, and 
redoubled his assiduity to discover and gratify her 
wishes. But those periods of abstractedness or 
stupor which originally occured at long intervals, 
grew more frequent, sometimes alternating with a 
mirth apparently as causeless and equally ungrace- 
ful. He became apprehensive that her nervous 
system was unhinged and anxiously summoned 
medical skill to her aid. 

These apparent caprices did not permanently 
impair warmth of heart or vivacity of intellect, but 
were in painful contrast, as the cloud with the 
sunbeam. To the earnest inquiries of her hus- 
band, she was accustomed to speak slightly of 
them as constitutional head-aches, severe but tem- 
porary. Exceedingly did he dread their recur- 
rence, especially when the glance of any other 
observer was added to his own, for such was the 
sensitive nature of his love, that he shrank at the 
thought that the slightest reproach should fall 
upon its object, and hoarded her praises as the 
miser his gold. 

Thus passed away the first year and a portion 
of the second of their mutrimonial life. Louisa 
was amiable to all around, benevolent to the 
poor, and devoted to the happiness of her husband, 
with the exception of the variations of manner 
which have been mentioned. These, he could 
not but apprehend, had a different and deeper 
source than the physical indisposition under 
which they were sheltered. His penetration was 
not so far hoodwinked as to mistake the fact that 
they were in some measure dependent on volition. 
His continued fear was, that the same misgiving 
might spring up in the mind of others; and he 
spread out, as it were, his whole being to guard 
her from suspicion, until the effort was agony. 

At length, with the frankness which was a part 
of his nature, and the tenderness due to a wife, 
he warned her of the fault te which he believed 
her to be addicted, and set forth its inevitable: 
consequences with feeling and emphasis. Her 
reply was a reiterated assurance that she had 
used only a stimulating medicine prescribed by a 
physician for the nervous head-ache, to which, from 
early childhood, she had been subject ; and passed 
into such emotions ef resentment and passionate 
grief, that he almost shuddered at the step he had 
taken, and fervently hoped that his suspicions 
might have been groundless. 
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WILSON. 


In retirement Louisa’s conscience keenly smote 
her ; she wept and lay upon the earth; she de- 
tested herself for her duplicity, and determined no 
longer to wreck the peace of the husband whom 
she loved. She resolved to forsake a habit on 
which she could not reflect without abhorrence, 
and mourned that she had not possessed sufficient 
moral courage to acknowledge it and implore his 
aid in its extirpation. 

The eagle-eye of the husband detected the 
change that ensued with unspeakable gratitude. 
Her fine mind and large heart seemed enfran- 
chised from a hateful bondage. Whatever could 
be devised for her happiness was sedulously ob- 
tained and her unspoken wishes studied. He 
said mentally, “how can I ever efface from her 
affectionate heart the suffering I have inflicted, or 
reward her for the struggle she has so successfully 
endured,” and he literally overwhelmed her with 
the fullness of his love. She, too, exulted in that 
love, and in being worthy of it. She felt that she 
had achieved a victory, and secretly despised those 
who, being in like manner enslaved, did not reso- 
lutely break their chains. “ But let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed.” 

Pleasant would it be to linger on this period of 
conjugal felicity. But the evil habit of which we 
have spoken is like the “strong man armed,” 
and though love may wrestle with it till the break 
of day, it will scarcely prevail unless it take hold 
of the strength of Omnipotence. 

Frederick and Louisa both enjoyed refined so- 
ciety and were qualified to adorn it. From the 
earliest dat@f their marriage they had discharged 
its claims ‘vith a disposition both to receive and 
impart happiness. In those fashionable parties 
which require elaborate dress and preparation 
their position obliged them sumetitnes to mingle, 
and their reception was always flattering. But 
their principal social delight was to surround their 
table with a few chosen friends, where the flow 
of the soul was not impeded by the ice of cere- 
mony. These pleasant gatherings had been gra- 
dually laid aside during the domination of Louisa’s 
tyrant foe. For though she had always maintained 
sufficient caution to appear well on public and 
formal occasions, it was sometimes the reverse in 
those Visits which involved less restraint. She 
more slightly armed herself, and the inspection 
was more concentrated and critical. 

Sometimes Frederick had been compelled to 
meet their invited guests with the excuse of her 
having an excruciating head-ache, and though he 
loathed to lend his aid to what he deemed decep- 
tion, and felt like a divided being while discharg- 
ing alone the requisitions of hospitality, still he 
considered it a duty,to protect the reputation of 
his wife and was thankful that she did not by 
her presence overthrow it. Now that this reign 
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of terror was over, he indulged with a buoyant 
heart in his favorite social entertainments, while 
his fair kindred spirit presided with her character- 
istic elegance and grace. 

One fine morning in Summer he came in, re- 
marking that he had met acquaintances from a 
distant city to whom he wished to show attention, 
and if she had no other engagements would invite 
them to a quiet cup of tea with a few of their 
neighbors and more intimate friends. She con- 
curred, with an affectionate zeal in his plans, and 
arranged on the mantel-piece, with exquisite taste, 
a variety of vases filled with rich flowers from their 
garden and conservatory. She busied herself to 
see that everything was in order, and proposed, 
what she knew would please him, to pour out the 
tea with her own hand ata table in the parlor 
where they should assemble. He was partial to 
this mode, from the principle of dispensing with 
ceremony whenever it was possible, and also from 
early recollection, having been accustomed thus 
to see his mother entertain her friends, and knew 
that on Louisa’s part this was a submission to his 
preference which he did not fail to appreciate. 

Their guests arrived at an early hour and were 
admiring the paintings and statuary that decorated 
the lofty apartment, and inhaling the balmy air 
that through the long window opened upon a colon- 
nade, whose pillars were clasped by clustering 
vines and adorned with blossomed shrubbery. 
Frederick hastened to summon Louisa and was 
startled to find her not only in dishabille, but— 
with the head-ache. 

He begged that he might excuse R. and ad- 
vised by all means that she should remain in her 
own room. But she was bent on descending and, 
by a strong effort in which she excelled, managed 
to welcome her visitants with tolerable grace. 
Yet those who were well acquainted with her could 
not fail to detect by her sleepy eyes and causeless 
repetitions in discourse, that she was not herself. 

The tea-equipage was brought in. And now 
the simple mode of presenting it, which he had 
accepted as a favor, was a new source of appre- 
hension. Seating herself at the table behind her 
splendid service of silver, she filled the cup nearest 
to her and continued pouring—pouring—untji the 
overflowing tray discharged its superfluous bever- 
age upon the richcarpet. The agonizing husband 
affected not to observe it and talked with his 
friends rapidly and at random. An elderly lady, 
a distant relative of his mother, quietly approach- 
ing, begged to relieve her of the office on account 
of her indisposition. 

“No,no! [thank you; Iam fond of pouring 
out. Iam quite used to it, I assure you.” 

Frederick springing to hey exelaimed : 


“T hope you will allow Mrs. Carlton to take 


your place.” 
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“ T have myself,” said that lady, ina low, sooth- 
ing tone, “ been so troubled with severe nervous 
head-aches in my youth, as to be nearly blind, and 
quite too tremulous for any effort like this.” 

“But I have no head-ache now ; no, just none 
at all. I insist on helping my friends to refresh- 
ments myself. It is such a great, a very great, 
great pleasure, indeed.” 

Frederick led her unwillingly to a sofa, where 
she half reclined against one of its pillows. The 
servant having his tray restored to order, through 
the care of Mrs Carlton, commenced to serve the 
company, and was about passing her when she 
seized his arm with a sudden sweep, calling out : 

“Here, bring mea cup! Why do you pass me 
by? I'll have you to know that I am your mis- 
tress.” 

Then she fell into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
ter, while her husband, pale, and in torture—half- 
persuading and half-compelling—took her to her 
ownroom. At hisreturn he attempted no excuse, 
and the guests, after a few ineffectual efforts to 
converse and be at ease, excused themselves and 


> departed. 


Mrs. Carlton lingered a while after all others 
had gone and, motioning toward a boudoir, said, 
in a low gentle voice :— 

“ My dear Mr. Wilson ; your mother’s blood is 
in my veins. I love you, and I love your wife. 
Can I be of use to either of you?” 

“Oh,no! at least I do not see how. These 
terrible head-aches are destroying her nervous 
system. She has had them from early youth. | 
have applied to the best physicians, but they give 
no aid.” 

“ Have you applied to the Great Physician ? 
Frederick Wilson, I admire your conjugal tender- 
ness and constancy. But their utmost ingenuity 
cannot blind others to a fault so palpable. 1 have 
long been aware of it. Absolve your noble mind 
from the penance of this vain disguise, which the 
eye of even the commonest servant can penetrate.” 

“ Why do you seek to draw such a confession 
from me ?” 

“That I may sooth the anguish that is eating 
away your existence, and, if possible, help you 
both.” 

Pacing the room with rapid and disordered 
steps, he at length paused opposite to her, half- 
unconscieusly repeating :-— 

“Help us! help us! how can that be?” 

She took his hand in hers, and drawing him to 
a seat by her side, said with maternal kindness : 

“ Can you feel willing to confide in me so far 
as to say whether you have ever spoken to Louisa 
of her destructive habit ?” 

“T have.” 

"Freely and firmly, as a husband shonld ?” 

“ Freely and firmly. Oh, yes! and she seemed 
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to have reformed. 
aught of this kind has occurred. 
was my own blessed angel again. Oh, my God!” 

He covered his face with his hands, but through 


It is now a long time since 
I thought she 


his convulsed fingers oozing tears found their 
way. The sympathizing friend waited till the 
emotion had subsided, and he exclaimed :— 

“If you can do anything for us, do it, in 
Heaven’s name.” 

‘“* My dear Frederick, my heart bleeds for you ; 
Tam old and have seen something of the world ; 
I know how hard it is for the victim to escape 
these toils of the tempter. The warmest affec- 
tions, the highest talent, the most indomitable 
pride, have been set in array against them and 


fallen. Believe me, you are not the person to 
manage this matter. Will you leave it to 
me?” 


‘‘ You have my everlasting gratitude for your 
heavenly benevolence. I put myself under your 
control,” 

“Then I shall require implicit obedience. I 
know you wish to visit your estates in a distant 


Country. Leave the house early in the morning, 
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without seeing Louisa; I will remain with her 
and watch over her during your absence. My 
lone widowhood will enable me so to arrange my 
family that none will sustain injury. I fee) this 
effort to save her to be all important.” 

* But how will you explain the circumstance of 
my departure ?” 

“T will inform her that you have left on busi- 
ness, grieved to the heart by her perseverance in 
error. If necessary, I will even suggest that your 
return may depend on her conduct.” 

“‘My dear Mrs. Carlton, you are too severe. 
You will drive her to desperation.” 

“Have you not seen the futility of temporizing 
measures? of appeals to all the native emotions 
and forms of tenderness? I repeat to you, that I 
love Louisa, both for your sake and her own. 
My feelings have been strongly drawn out to her 
from personal resemblance she bears to the last 
darling daughter whom Heaven took from my 
I promise you to be kind, 
and to apprize you constantly by letter of our 
Do you trust me?” 

To be Continued, 


embrace to its own. 


progress. 
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Brieurt o’er yon cloud-piled battlement 
The crescent moon is rising slow, 
And in the pathless firmament 
Like polished silver shines her bow. 
While as unnumbered eyes of brightness 
The stars their sleepless watch are keeping, 
Till rock and river bask in lightness, 
And forests in their sheen are sleeping. 


Pale mists obscure the Autumn sun ; 
The silent flowers close one by one ; 

Or withering on the fading stem, 

Strip Flora of her diadem. 

Silence this sacred spot pervades— 
Keeps vigils in the solemn shades 

Where the dark pine-trees’ gloomy wave 
Shadows the mound of “ Mary’s grave.” 


The birds, erewhile of blithesome note, 
Dull on the wing, in silence float ; 
The woods are robed in splendor by, 
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Wove in the bright woofs of the sky, 
By hands of immortality. 

Why is this season thus so dear 

To him who lingers mournful near? 
Bending by this white monument, 
Communing with deep thought intent ? 
When round night's coming shadows gloom. 
Alas! it is “ my Mary's tomb ; ” 

She was a flower of fragile stefh, 
Love and beauty’s treasured gem— 
Why should I weep thy early doom ? 
Thou art faded—but to bloom. 


In the spirit land eternal 

Blossom valleys ever vernal, 

Fanned by winds that knows no sighing, 
Decked with flowerets never dying, 
Watered by that glorious stream 
Flowing from God's throne supreme— 
He of life and good the giver; 


Loved one, thou art H1is—forever! 
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THE SACRIFICED. 


BY MRS. 


“ After the offers received by Baron de Stael from the Necker family, he wrote to inform his cousin, a beautiful 
Swedish girl to whom he was engaged, of the flattering proposals he had received, and that a union with one he did not 
love would be the means of raising his family from poverty and obscurity. Without any answer his cousin returned to 
him his marriage promise and in a few weeks was nv more.” 


Sue sleeps where heaven’s unsullied dome 
Bends its clear, azure arch above 
Her childhood’s ever joyous home ; 
Where sunbeams, as in lingering love, 
Watched o’er that bud whose promised flower 
On Swedish soil should spring to bloom, 
Unconscious of the glorious dower 


It held to gild the vaulted tomb. 


She sleeps whose memory yet awakes, 
The throbbing pulse, the aching brow, ; 
And time nor change nor gladness breaks 
The dreamings of that sleeper now, 
Upon whose heart was graven deep 


The records of a changeless love, 


Whose deathless flame will ever keep * 


Unceasing vigiis far above. 


Her life, while here, like some pure ray 
Of noon-tide splendor brightly shone, 
And o’er her chiseled features lay 
The spirit’s garb of beauty thrown. 
Then hope lit with a beaming smile 
The curving lip, the brilliant eye, 
And trusting love and faith the while 


Saw fairy visions sweeping by. 


They centred on one earthly star 
Whose light to her once shone so bright, 
Which in its distance, near or far, 
Her spirit worshipped day and night, 
Forgetful that its light could fade 
Or shed its rays no more above 
The heart whose sunshine it had made 
And burdened with unfading love. 
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Whose wealth upon no other shrine 
Than his had shed one flickering ray, 

But brighter with the lapse of time 
For him had grown from day to day. 

Yet trusting love, and faith, and hope, 
Were rudely cast unheeded by, 

And man’s ambitious power ha@ scope 


To revel ‘neath the vaulted sky. 


To wed for wealth whose dazzling fiame 
Had lured from duty’s path away, 

His heart to learn too late that fame, 
And wealth and glory ne’er repay 

The trusting love whose plighted vows 
For yeurs had formed a spel! of power, 

But stern ambition’s voice had roused 


Him to the conflict of the hour. 


He left her and her spirit sank 
Unchiding from life’s scenes away, 
He left her and then fully drank 
Of borrowed glory far away, 
And basking in the smiles of one 
Whose mind so far surpassed his own, 
’ Twas like the glory of the sun, 
Upon the evening’s planet thrown. 


And yet methinks whea that pale flower 
Sank to the slumber of the grave, _ 

He would have cast the wealth and power, 
And life itself away to save 

One who had given thus for him 
Her love, her hope, her life away , 

But man, alas! can never win 
The spirit back to fettered clay. 
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THE DOMAIN OF ARNHEIM. 


BY EDGAR A. 


POE. 


The garden like a lady fair was cut, 
That lay as if she slumbered in delight, 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut. 
The azure fields of Heaven were ’sembled right 
In a large round set with the flowers of light. 
The flowers de luce anc the round sparks of dew 
That hung upon their azure leaves did shew 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the evening blue.— Giles Fletcher. 


From his cradle to his grave a gale of prosperity 
bore my friend Ellison along. Nor do I use the 
word prosperity in its mere worldly sense. I mean 
it as synonymous with happiness. The person of 
whom I speak seemed born for the purpose of fore- 
shadowing the doctrines of Turgot, Price, Priestly 
and Condorcét—of exemplifying by individual in- 
stance what has been deemed the chimera of the 
perfectionists. In the brief existence of Ellison I 
fancy that I have seen refuted the dogma, that in 
man’s very nature lies some hidden principle, the 
antagonist of bliss. An anxious examination of 
his career has given me to understand that, in 
general, from the violation of a few simple laws 
of humanity arises the wretchedness of mankind— 
that as a species we have in our possession the as 
yet unwrought elements of content—and that, 
even now, in the present darkness and madness of 
all thought on the great question of the social 
condition, it is not impossible that man, the indi- 
vidual, under certain unusual and highly fortuitous 
conditions, may be happy. 

With opinions such as these my young friend, 
too, was fully imbued; and thus it is worthy of 
observation that the uninterrupted enjoyment which 
distinguished his life was, in great measure, the 
result of preconcert. It is, indeed, evident that 
with less of the instinctive philosophy which, now 
and then, stands so well in the stead of experience, 
Mr. Ellison would have found himself precipitated, 
by the very extraordinary successes of his life, into 
the common vortex of unhappiness which yawns 
for those of pre-eminent endowments. But it is 
by no means my object to pen an essay on hap- 
piness. The ideas of my friend may be summed 
up ina few words. He admitted but four elemen- 
tary principles, or, more strictly, conditions, of bliss. 
That which he considered chief was (strange to 
say!) the simple and purely physical one of free 
exercise in the open air. ‘“ The health,” he said, 
‘attainable by other means is scarcely worth the 
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name.” He instanced the ecstacies of the fox- 
hunter, and pointed to the tillers of the earth, the 
only people who, as a class, can be fairly consid- 
ered happier than others. His second condition 
was the love of woman. His third, and most 
difficult of realization, was the contempt of am- 
bition. His fourth was an object of unceasing 
pursuit ; and he held that, other things being equal, 
the extent of attainable happiness was in proportion 
to the spirituality of this object. 

Ellison was remarkable in the continuous pro- 
fusion of good gifts lavished upon him by fortune. 
In personal grace and beauty he exceeded al] men, 
His intellect was of that order to which the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is less a labor than an intuition 
and a pecessity. His family was one of the 
most illustrious of the empire. His bride was the 
loveliest and most devoted of women. His pos- 
sessions had been always ample ; but, on the attain- 
ment of his majority,it was discovered that one of 
those extraordinary freaks of fate had been played 
in his behalf which startle the whole social world 
amid which they occur, and seldom fail radically 
to alter the moral constitution of those who are 
their objects. 

It appeurs that, about a hundred years before 
Mr. Ellison’s coming of age, there had died, in a 


“remote province, one Mr. Seabright Ellison. This 


gentleman had amassed a princely fortune, and, 
having no immediate connections, conceived the 
whim of suffering his wealth to accumulate for a 
century after his decease. Minutely and saga- 
ciously directing the various modes of investment, 
he bequeathed the aggregate amount to the nearest 
of blood, bearing the name Ellison, who should be 
alive at the end of the hundred years. Many 
attempts had been made to set aside this singular 
bequest; their ex post facto character rendered 
them abortive ; but the attention of a jealous gov- 
ernment was aroused, and a legislative act finally 
obtained, forbidding all similar accumulations. 
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This act, however, did not prevent young Ellison 
from entering into possession, on his twenty- 
first birth-day, as the heir of his ancestor Seabright, 
of a fortune of four hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars.* 
When it had become known that such was the 
enormous wealth inherited, there were, of course, 
many speculations as to the mode of its disposal. 
The magnitude and the immediate availibility of 
the sum bewildered all who thought on the topic. 
The possessor of any appreciable amount of money 
might have been imagined to perform any one of 
a thousand things. With riches merely surpassing 
those of any citizen, it would have been easy 
to suppose him engaging to supreme excess in the 
fashionable extravagances of his time—or busying 
| himself with political intrigue—or aiming at min- 

isterial power—or purchasing increase of nobility 
—or collecting large museums of virtu—or playing 
the munificent patron of letters, of science, of art— 
or endowing, and bestowing his name upon, ex- 
tensive institutions of charity. But for the incon- 
ceivable wealth in the actual possession of the 
heir, these objects and all ordinary objects were 
‘felt to afford too limited a field. Recourse was had 
to figures, and these but sufficed to confound. It 
was seen that, even at three per cent., the annual 
income of the inheritance “mounted to no less 
4 _ than thirteen millions and five hundred thousand 
dollars ; which was one million and one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand per month ; or thirty-six 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-six per day; 
or one thousand five hundred and forty-one per 
hour; or six and twenty dollars for every@minute 
that flew. Thus the usual track of supposition 
was thoroughly broken up. Men knew not what 
to imagine. There were some who even conceived 
that Mr. Ellison would divest himself of at least 
one half of his fortune, as of utterly superfluous 
opulence—enriching whole troops of his relatives 
by division of his superabundance. To the nearest 
of these he did, in fact, abandon the very unusual 
wealth which was his own before the inheritance. 

I was not surprised, however, to perceive that he 
had long made up his mind on a point which had 
occasioned so much discussion to his friends. Nor 
was I greatly astonished at the nature of his de- 
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oceurred, not very long ago, in England. The name of the 
fortunate heir was Thelluson. I first saw an account of 
this matterin the “ Tour” of Prince Puckler Muskau, who 
makes the sum inherited ninety millions of pounds, and 
justly observes that “ in the contemplation of so vast a sum, 
and of the services to which it might be applied, there is 
something even of the subline.” To suit the views of 
this article [have followed the Prince’s statement, although 
& grossly exaggerated one. The germ and, in fact, the 
commencement of the present paper was published many 
years ago—previous to the issue of the first number of Sue’s 
admirable “ Juif Errant,” which may possibly have been 
suggested to him by Muskau’s account. 


} 
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( 
* An incident. similar in outline to the one here imagined, 
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cision. In regard to individual charities he had 
satisfied his conscience. In the possibility of any 
improvement, properly so called, being effected by 
man himself in the general condition of man, he 
had (I am sorry to confess it) little faith, Upon 
the whole, whether happily or unhappily, he was 
thrown back, imwery great measure, upon self. 

In the widest and noblest sense he was a poet. 
He comprehended, moreover, the true character, 
the august aims, the supreme majesty and dignity 
of the poetic sentiment. The fullest, if not the 
sole proper satisfaction of this sentiment he in- 
stinctively felt to lie in the creation of novel forms 
of beauty. Some peculiarities, either in his early 
education, or in the nature of his intellect, had 
tinged with what is termed materialism all his 
ethical speculations ; and it was this bias, perhaps, 
which led him to believe that the most advanta- 
geous at least, if not the sole !egitimate field for the 
poetic exercise, lies in the creation of novel moods 
of purely physical loveliness. Thus it happened 
he became neither musician nor poet—if we use 
this latter term in itsevery-day acceptation. Or it 
might have been that he neglected to become 
either, merely in pursuance of his idea that in con- 
tempt of ambition is to be found one of the essential 
principles of happiness on earth. Is it not, indeed, 
possible that, while a high order of genius is neces- 
sarily ambitious, the hignest is above that which is 
termed ambition? And may it not thus happen 
that many far greater than Milton have contentedly 
remained “ mute and inglorious?”’ I believe that 
the world has never seen—and that, unless through 
some series of accidents goading the noblest order 
of mind into distasteful exertion, the world will 
never see—that full extent of triumphant execution, 
in the richer domains of art, of which the human 
nature is absolutely capable. 

Ellison became neither musician nor poet ; 
although no man lived more profoundly enamored 
of music and poetry. Under other circumstances 
than those which invested him, it is not impos- 
Sculp- 
ture, although in its nature rigorously poetical, 
was too limited in its extent and consequences, to 
have occcupied, at any time, much of his attention. 
And I have now mentioned all the provinces in 
which the common understanding of the poetic 
sentiment has declared it capable of expatiating. 
But Ellison maintained that the richest, the truest 
and most natural, if not altogether the most extensive 
province, had been unaccountably neglected. No 
definition had spoken of the landscape-gardener as 
of the poet; yet it seemed to my friend that the 
creation of the landscape-garden offered to the 
proper Muse the most magaificent of opportunities. 
Here, indeed, was the fairest field for the display of 
imagination in the endless combining of forms of 
novel beauty ; the elements to enter into combina- 
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tion being, by a vast superiority, the most glorious 
which the earth could afford. In the multiform 
and multicolor of the flower and the trees, he re- 
cognized the most direct and energetic efforts of 
Nature at physical loveliness. And in the direc- 
tion or concentration of this effort—or, more 
properly, in its adaptation to the eyes which were 
to behold it on earth—he perceived that he should 
be employing the best means—laboring to the 
greatest advantage—in the fulfilment, not only of 
his own destiny as poet, but of the august purposes 
for which the Deity had implanted the poetic senti- 
ment in man. 

“ Its adaptation to the eyes which were to behold 
it on earth:” In his explanation of this phrase- 
ology Mr. Ellison did much toward solving what 
has always seemed to me an enigma :—1 mean the 
fact (which none but the ignorant dispute) that no 
such combination of scenery exists in nature as 
the painter of genius may produce. Nosuch para- 
dises are to be found in reality as have glowed on 
the canvass of Claude. In the most enchanting 
of natural landscapes there will always be found a 
defect or an excess—many excesses and defects. 
While the component parts may defy, individually, 
the highest skill of the artist, the arrangement of 
these parts will always be susceptible of improve- 
ment. In short, no position can be attained on 
the wide surface of the natural earth, from which 
an artistical eye, looking steadily, will not find 
matter of offence in what is termed the “ compo- 
sition” of the landscape. And yet how unin- 
telligible is this! In all other matters we are 
justly instructed to regard nature as supreme. 
With her details we shrink from competition. Who 
shall presume to imitate the colors of the tulip, or 
to improve the proportions of the lily of the valley ? 
The criticism which says, of sculpture or portrait- 
ure, that here nature is to be exalted or idealized 
rather than imitated, is in error. No pictorial or 
sculptural combinations of points of human love- 
liness do more than approach the living and 
breathing beauty. In landscape alone is the prin- 
ciple of the critic true ; and, having felt its truth 
here, it is but the headlong spirit of generalization 
which has led him to pronounce it true throughout 
all the domains of art. Having, I say, felt its truth 
here; for the feeling is no affectation or chimera. 
The mathematics afford no more absolute demon- 
strations than the sentiment of his art yields the 
artist. He not only believes, but positively knows, 
that such and such apparently arbitrary arrange- 
ments of matter constitute and alone constitute the 
true beauty. His reasons, however, have not yet 
been matured into expression. It remains for a 
more profound analysis than the world has yet 
seen, fully to investigate and expressthem, Never- 
theless he is confirmed in his instinctive opinions 
by the voice of all his brethren. Let a “com- 
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position ” be defective; let an emendation be 
wrought in its mere arrangement of form; let 
this emendation be submitted to every artist in the 
world ; by each will its necessity be admitted. 
And even far more than this :—in remedy of the 
defective composition, each insulated member of 
the fraternity would have suggested the identical 
emendation. 

I repeat that in landscape arrangements alone is 
the physical nature susceptible of exaltation, and 
that, therefore, her susceptibility of improvement 
at this one point was a mystery I had been unable 
to solve. My own thoughts on the subject had 
rested in the idea that the primitive intention of 
nature would have so arranged the earth’s surface 
as to have fulfilled at all points man’s sense of 
perfection in the beautiful, the sublime, or the pic- 
turesque ; but that this primitive intention had 
been frustrated by the known geological dis- 
turbances—disturbances of form and color-group- 
ing, in the correction or allaying of which lies the 
soul of art. The force of this idea was much 
weakened, however, by the necessity which it in- 
volved of considering the disturbances abnormal 
and unadapted to any purpose. It was Ellison who 
suggested that they were prognostic of death. He 
thus explained :—Admit the earthly immortality 
of man to have been the first intention. We have 
then the primitive arrangement of the earth’s sur- 
face adapted to his blissful estate, as not existent 
but designed. The disturbances were the pre- 
parations for his subsequently conceived deathful 
condition. 

“ Now,” said my friend, “ what we regard as 
exaltation of the landscape may be really such, as 
respects only the mortal or human point of view. 
Each alternation of the natural scenery may pos- 
sibly effect a blemish in the picture, if we can sup- 
pose this picture viewed at large—in mass—from 
some point distant from the earth’s surface, although 
not beyond the limits of its atmosphere. It is easily 
understood that what might improve a closely 
scrutinized detail, may at the same time injure a 
general or more distantly observed effect. There 
may be a class of beings, human once, but now 
invisible to humanity, to whom, from afar, our dis- 
order may seem order—our unpicturesqueness pic- 
turesque ; in a word the earth-angels, for whose 
scrutiny more especially than our own, and for 
whose death-refined appreciation of the beautiful, 
may have been set in array by God the wide 
landscape-gardens of the hemispheres.” 

In the course of discussion, my friend quoted 
some passages from a writer on landscape-garden- 
ing, who has been supposed to have well treated 
his theme : 

“There are properly but two styles of land- 


scape-gardening, the natural and the artificial. 
One seeks to recall the original beauty of the coun- 
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try, by adapting its means to the surrounding 
scenery ; cultivating trees in harmony with the 
hills or plain of the neighboring land ; detecting 
and bringing into practice those nice relations of 


‘size, proportion and color which, hid from the 


common observer, are revealed everywhere to the 
experienced student of nature. The result of the 
natural style of gardening is seen rather in the 
absence ot all defects and incongruities—in the 
prevalence of a healthy harmony and order—than 
in the creation of any special wonders or miracles. 
The artificial style has as many varieties as there 
are different tastes to gratify. It has a certain 
general relation to the various styles of building. 
‘There are the stately avenues and retirements of 
Versailles ; Italian terraces ; and a various mixed 
old English style, which bears some relation to the 
domestic Gothic or English Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. Whatever may be said against the abuses 
of the artificial landscape-gardening, a mixture of 
pure artina garden scene adds to it a great beauty. 
This is partly pleasing to the eye, by the show of 
order and design, and partly moral. A terrace, 
with an old moss-covered balustrade, calls up at 
once to the eye the fair forms that have passed there 
in other days. The slightest exhibition of art is 
an evidence of care and human interest.” 

“ From what I have already observed,’ said 
Ellison, “ you will understand that I reject the 
idea, here expressed, of recalling the original 
beauty of the country. The original beauty is 
never so great as that which may be introduced. 
Of course, everything depends on the selection of 
a spot with capabilities. Whatis said about de- 
tecting and bringing into practice nice relations of 
size, proportion and color is one of those mere 
vaguenesses of speech which serve to veil inaccuracy 
of thought. The phrase quoted may mean any- 
thing, or nothing, and guides in no degree. That 
the true result of the natural style of gardening 
is seen rather in the absence of all defects and in- 
congruities than in the creation of any special 
wonders or miracles, is a proposition better suited 
to the grovelling apprehension of the herd than to 
the fervid dreams of the man of genius. The 
negative merit suggested appertains to that hobbling 
criticism which, in letters, would elevate Addison 
into apotheosis. In truth, while that virtue which 
consists in the mere avoidance of vice appeals di- 
rectly to the understanding and can thus be circum- 
scribed in rule, the loftier virtue, which flames in 
creation, can be apprehended in its results alone. 
Rule applies but to the merits of denial—to the 
excellencies which refrain. Beyond these the 
critical art can but suggest. We may be instructed 
to build a “ Cato,” but we are in vain told how to 
conceive a Parthenon or an “Inferno.” The 
thing done, however ; the wonder accomplished ; 
and the capacity for apprehension becomes uni- 
versal. The sophists of the negative scheol who, 
through inability to create, have scoffed at creation, 
are now found the loudest in applause. What, in 
its chrysalis condition of principle, affronted their 
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demure reason, never fails, in its maturity of ac- 
complishment, to extort admiration from their 
instinct of beauty. 

“The author’s observations on the artificial 
style,” continued Ellison, “ are less objectionable. 
A mixture of pure art in a garden scene adds to 
it a great beauty. This is just; as also is the re- 
ference to to the sense of human interest. The 
principle expressed is incontrovertible—but there 
may be something beyond it ‘There may be an 
object in keeping with the principle—an object un- 
attainable by the means ordinarily possessed by 
individuals, yet which, if attained, would lend a 
charm to the landscape-garden far surpassing that 
which a sense of merely human interest could be- 
stow. A poet, having very unusual pecuniary 
resources, might, while retaining the necessary 
idea of art, or culture, or, as our author expresses 
it, of interest, so imbue his designs at once with 
extent and novelty of beauty, as to convey the 
sentiment of spiritual interference. It will be seen 
that, in bringing about such result, he secures all 
the advantages of interest or design, while reliev- 
ing his work of the harshness or technicality of the 
world!y art. In the most rugged of wildernesses— 
in the most savage of the scenes of pure nature— 
there is apparent the art of a creator ; yet this art 
is apparent to reflection only; in no respect has 
it the obvious force of a feeling. Now let us sup- 
pose this sense of the Almighty design to be one 
step depressed—to be brought into something like 
harmony or consistency with the sense of human 
art—to form an intermedium between the two:— 
let us imagine, for example, a landscape whose com- 
bined vastness and definitiveness—whose united 
beauty, magnificence and strangeness shall convey 
the idea of care, or culture, or superintendence, 
on the part of beings superior, yet akin to human- 
ity—then the sentiment of interest is preserved, 
while the art intervolved is made to assume the 
air of an intermediate or secondary nature—a 
nature which is not God, nor an emanation from 
God, but which still is nature in the sense of the 
handiwork of the angels that hover between man 
and God.” 

It was in devoting his enormous wealth to the 
embodiment of a vision such as this—in the free 
exercise in the open air ensured by the personal 
superintendence of his plans—in the unceasing 
object which these plans afforded—in the high 
spirituality of the object—in the contempt of am- 
bition which it enabled him truly to feel—in the 
perennial springs with which it gratified, without 
possibility of satiating, that one master passion of 
his soul, the thirst for beauty ; above all, it was in 
the sympathy of a woman, not unwomanly, whose 
loveliness and love enveloped his existence in the 
purple atmosphere of Paradise, that Ellison thought 
to find, and found, exemption from the ordinary 
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cares of humanity, with a far greater amount of 
positive happiness than ever glowed in the rapt 
day-dreams of De Stiel. 

I despair of conveying to the reader any distinct 
conception of the marvels which my friend did 
actually accomplish. I wish to describe, but am 
disheartened by the difficulty of description, and 
hesitate between detail and generality. Perhaps 
the better course will be to unite the two in their 
extremes. 

Mr. Ellison’s first step regarded, of course, the 
choice of a locality ; and scarcely had he com- 
menced thinking on this point, when the luxuriant 
nature of the Pacific Islands arrested his atien- 
tion. In fact, he had made up his mind fora 
voyage to the South Seas, when a night’s reflec- 
tion induced him to abandon the idea. ‘ Were I 
misanthropic,” he said, “such a locale would suit 
me. The thoroughness of its insulation and se- 
clusion, and the difficulty of ingress or egress, 
would in such case be the charm of charms ; but 
as yet am not Timon. I wish the composure 
but not the depression of solitude. There must 
remain with me a certain control over the extent 
and duration of ny repose. ‘There will be fre- 
quent hours in which I shall need, too, the sym- 
pathy of the poetic in what I have done. Let me 
seek, then, a spot not far from a populous city— 
whose vicinity, also, will best enable me to execute 
my plans.”’ 

In search of a suitable place so situated, Ellison 
travelled for several years, and [ was permitted to 
accompany him. A thousand spots with which I 
was enraptured he rejected without hesitation, for 
reasons which satisfied me, in the end, that he was 
right. We came at length to an elevated table- 
land of wonderful fertility and beauty, affording a 
panoramic prospect very little less in extent than 
that of AZtma, and, in Ellison’s opinion as well as 
my own, surpassing the far-famed view from that 
mountain in all the true elements of the pictur- 
esque. 

‘Tl am aware,” said the traveller, as he drew 
a sigh of deep delight after gazing on this scene, 
entranced, for nearly an hour, * | know that here, 
in my circumstances, nine-tenths of the most fas- 
tidious of men would rest content. This panorama 
is indeed glorious, and I should rejoice in it but for 
the excess of its glory. ‘The taste of all the ar- 
chitects I have ever known leads them, for the 
sake of ‘ prospect, to put up buildings on hill-tops. 
The error is obvious. Grandeur in any of its 
moods, but especially in that of extent, startles, 
excites—and then fatigues, depresses. For the 
occasional scene nothing can be better—for the 
constant view nothing worse. And, in the constant 
view, the most objectionable phase of grandeur is 
that of extent; the worst phase of extent, that of 
distance. It is at war with the sentiment and 
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with the sense of seclusion—the sentiment and 
sense which we seek to humor in ‘ retiring to the 
country.’ In looking from the summit of a moun- 
tain we cannot help feeling abroad in the world. 
The heart-sick avoid distant prospects as a pesti- 
lence.” 

It was not until toward the close of the fourth 
year of our search that we found a locality with 
which Ellison professed himself satisfied. It is, 
of course, needless to say where was this locality. 
The late death of my friend, in causing his domain 
to be thrown open to certain classes of visitors, has 
given to Arnheim a species of secret and subdued 
if not solemn celebrity, similar in kind, although 
infinitely superior in degree, to that which so long 
distinguished Fonthill. 

The usual approach to Arnheim was by the 
river. The visitor left the city in the early morn- 
ing. During the forenoon he passed between 
shores of a tranquil and domestic beauty, on which 
grazed innumerable sheep, their white fleeces 
spotting the vivid green of rolling meadows. By 
degrees the idea of cultivation subsided into that 
of merely pastoral care. This slowly became 
merged in a sense of retirement—this again in a 
consciousness of solitude. As the evening ap- 
proached, the channel grew more narrow; the 
banks more and more precipitous; and these latter 
were clothed in richer, more profuse and more 
sombre foliage. ‘The water increased in transpa- 
rency. ‘The stream took a thousand turns, so that 
at no moment could its gleaming surface be seen 
for a greater distance than a furlong. At every 
instant the vessel seemed imprisoned within an 
enchanted circle, having insuperable and impene- 
trable walls of foliage, a roof of ultra-marine 
satin, and no floor—the keel balancing itself with 
admirable nicety on that of a phantom bark which, 
by some accident having been turned upside 
down, floated in constant company with the sub- 
stantial one, for the purpose of sustaining it. The 


} channel now became a gorge—although the term is 


somewhat inapplicable, and 1 employ it merely 
because the language has no word which better 
represents the most striking—not the most dis- 
tinctive—feature of the scene. The character of 
gorge was maintained only in the height and paral- 
lelism of the shores ; it was lost altogether in their 
other traits. The walls of the ravine (through 
which the clear water still tranquilly flowed) arose 
to an elevation of a hundred and occasionally of a 
hundred and fifty feet, and inclined so much to- 
ward each other as, in great measure, to shut out 
the light of day; while the long plume-like moss 
which depended densely from the intertwining 
shrubberies overhead, gave the whole chasm an air 
of funereal gloom. The windings became more 
frequent and intricate, and seemed often as if 
returning in upon themselves, so that the voyager 
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had long lost all idea of direction. He was more- 
over enwrapt in an exquisite sense of the strange. 
The thought of nature still remained, but her 
character seemed to have undergone modification : 
there was a wierd symmetry, a thrilling uniformity, 
a wizard propriety in these her works. Not a dead 
branch—not a withered leaf—not a stray pebble 
—not a patch of the brown earth was anywhere 
visible. ‘The crystal water welled up against the 
clean granite, or the unblemished moss, with a 
sharpness of outline that delighted while it bewil- 
dered the eye. 

Having threaded the mazes of this channel for 
some hours, the gloom deepening every moment, 
a sharp and unexpected turn of the vessel brought 
it suddenly, as it dropped from Heaven, into a 
circular basin of very considerable extent when 
compared with the width of the gorge. It was 
about two hundred yards in diameter, and girt in 
at all points but one—that immediately fronting 
the vessel as it entered—by hills equal in general 
height to the walls of the chasm, although of a 
thoroughly different character. Their sides sloped 
from the water’s edge at an angle of some forty- 
five degrees, and they were clothed from base to 
summit—not a perceptible point escaping—in a 
drapery of the most gorgeous flower-blossoms ; 
scarcely a green leaf being visible among the sea 
of odorous and fluctuating color. This basin was of 
great depth, but so transparent was the water that 
the bottom, which seemed to consist of a thick 
mass of small round alabaster pebbles, was dis- 
tinctly visible by glimpses—that is to say whenever 
the eye could permit itself not to see, far down in 
the inverted Heaven, the duplicate blooming of 
the hills. On these latter there were no trees, nor 
even shrubs of any size. The impressions wrought 
on the observer were those of richness, warmth, 
color, quietude, uniformity, softness, delicacy, 
daintiness, voluptuousness, and a miraculous ex- 
tremeness of culture that suggested dreams of a 
new race of fairies, laborious, tastetul, magnificent 
and fastidious; but as the eye traced upward the 
myriad-tinted slope, from its sharp junction with 
the water to its vague termination amid the folds 
of overhanging cloud, it became, indeed, difficult 
not to fancy a panoramic cataract of rubies, 
sapphires, opals and golden onyxes, rollings ilently 
out of the sky. 

The visitor, shooting suddenly into this bay from 
out the gloom of the ravine, is delighted but as- 
tounded by the full orb of the declining sun, which 
he had supposed to be already far below the hori- 
zon, but which now confronts him, and forms the 
sole termination of an otherwise limitless vista 
seen through another chasm-like rift in the hills. 

But here the voyager quits the vessel which has 
borne him so far, and descends into a light canoe 
of ivory, stained with Arahesque devices in vivid 
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scarlet, both within and without. The poop and 
beak of this boat rise high above the water, with 
sharp points, so that the general form is that of an 
irreguiar crescent. It lies on the surface of the 
bay with the proud grace of aswan. On its er- 
mined floor reposes a single feathery paddle of 
satin-wood; but no oarsman or attendant is to 
be seen. The guest is bidden to be of good cheer 
—that the fates will take care of him. The larger 
vessel disappears, and he is left alone in tue canoe, 
which lies apparently motionless in the middie of 
the lake. While he considers what course to pur- 
sue, however, he becomes aware of a gentile move- 
ment in the fairy bark. It slowly swings itself 
around until its prow points toward the sun. It 
advances with a gentle but gradually accelerated 
velocity, while the slight ripples it creates seem to 
break about the ivory sides in divinest meludy— 
seem to offer the only possible explanation of the 
soothing yet melancholy music for whose unseen 
origin the bewildered voyager jooks around him in 
valu. 

The canoe steadily proceeds and the rocky gate 
of the vista is approached, so that its depths can 
be more distinctly seen. ‘lo the right arise a 
chain of loity hills rudely and juxurianuy wooded. 
lt is observed, however, that the trait of exquisite 
cleanness where the bank dips into the water, still 
prevails. ‘here is not one token of the usual 
river débris. To the left the character of the 
scene is solter and more obviously artfiicial. Here 
the bank siopes upward from the stream in a very 
gentle ascent, forming a broad sward of grass of a 
texture resembiing uothing so much as velvet, and 
ot a brilliancy of green which would bear compar- 
ison with the tint of the purest emerald. ‘Lhis 
plateau varies in width irom ten to three hundred 
yards; reaching from the river brink to a wall, 
fifty teet high, which extends, in an infinity of 
curves, but iollowing the general direction of the 
river, until lost in the distance to the westward. 
This wall is of one continuous rock, and has been 
formed by cutting perpendicularly the once rugged 
precipice oi the stream’s southern bank ; but nu 
trace of the labor has been suffered to remain. 
The chiselled stone has the hue of ages and is pro- 
fusely overhung and overspread with the ivy, the 
coral honeysuckle, the eglanuine, and the clematis. 
‘The uniformity of the top and bottom lines of the 
wail is fully relieved by occasional trees of gigan- 
tic height, growing singly or in small groups, both 
aiong the plateau and in the domain behind the 
wail, but in close proximity to it; so that fre- 
quent limbs (of the biack wainut especially) reach 
over and dip their pendent extremities into the 
water. Farther back within the domain, the 
vision is impeded by an impenetrable screen of 
foliage. 

These things are observed during the canoe’s 
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gradual approach to what J have called the gate 
of the vista. On drawing nearer to this, however, 
its chasm-like appearance vanishes ; a new outlet 
from the bay is discovered to the left—in which di- 
rection the wall is also seen to sweep, still follow- 
ing the general course of the stream. Down this 
new cpening the eye cannot penetrate very far ; 
for the stream, accompanied by the wall, still bends 
to the left, until both ave swallowed up by the 
leaves. 

The boat, nevertheless, glides magically into 
the winding channel ; and here the shore opposite 
the wall is found to resemble that opposite the wall 
in the straight vista. Lofty hilis, rising vecasion- 
ally into mountains, and covered with vegetation 
in wild luxuriance, still shut in the scene. 

Flvating gently onward, but with a velocity 
slightly augmented, the voyager, after many short 
turns, finds his progress apparently barred by a gi- 
gantic gate or rather door of burnished gold, 
elaborately carved and fretted, and reflecting the 
direct rays of the now fast-sinking sun with an 
effulgence that seems to wreathe the whole sur- 
rounding forest in flames. ‘This gate is inserted 
in the lofty wall ; which here appears to cross the 
river at right angles. . In a few momenis, however, 
it is seen that the main bedy of the water still 
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HOLIDAY. 


sweeps in a gentle and extensive curve to the left, 
the wall following it as before, while a stream of 
considerable volume, diverging from the principal 
one, makes its way, with a slight ripple, under the 
door, and is thus hidden from sight. The canoe 
falls into the lesser channel and approaches the 
gate. Its ponderous wings are slowly and music- 
ally expanded. The boat glides between them, 
and commences a rapid descent into a vast amphi- 
theatre entirely begirt with purple mountains 
whose bases are laved by a gleaming river through- 
out the full extent of their circuit. Meantime the 
whole Paradise of Arnheim bursts upon the view 
There is a gush of entrancing melody ; there is an 
oppressive sense of strange sweet odor ;—there is 
a dream-like intermingling to the eye of tall slen- 


der Eastern trees—-bosky shrubberies—flocks of 
golden 


an, 
and 


crimson birds—lily-fringed lakes— 
meadows of violets, tulips, poppies, hyacinths and 
tuberoses—long intertangled lines of silver stream- 
lets—and, upspringing confusedly from amid all, a 
mass of semi-Gothic, semi-Saracenic architecture, 
sustaining itself asif by miracle in mid air ; glitter- 
ing in the red sualight with a hundred oriels, min- 
arets, and pinnacles; and seeming the phantom 
handiwork, conjointly, of the Sylphs, of the Fai- 


ries, of the Genii, and of the Gnomes. 





SORROW’S HOLIDAY. 





BY MRS. 





Gay girls are wreathing 
Flowers in their hair, 

Fond lips are breathing 
The wish—the prayer. 


Lonely—the laughter, 
The revel I shun; 
One stealeth after— 


How welcome that one. 


Far away gleaming, 
The dancers flit by, 
Here sit we dreaming— 

Memory and I. 


Fair beads of amber, 
She counteth the while, 
In the still chamber, 
With sigh and smile ; 


And as she telleth 
Her rosary o'er, 

Wild my heart dwelleth, 
On hours of yore. 
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Some wingéd treasure, 
That flew from my arms, 
Some perished pleasure, 


Each bead embalms. 


All hopes I cherished, 
There find a tomb, 
One by one perished, 


In glory and bloom. 


Seund harp and viel! 
Speed the bright hours! 
Life's sunpy dial, 


They count by flowers. 


They—the light-hearted !— 
Ah! dearer to me, 

One dream of the parted, 
Than all their wild glee. 


Still the past haunts me! 
*Mid all hope can say, 
Memory chants me, 
A lovetier lay, 
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THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


BY 


The following lines were suggested by that sublime passage of Hendley upon the death of Napoleon, in his sketch of 


the Emperor. 


Tue night with fearful gloom had closed 
Around Helena’s isle, 

And in the West dark clouds were heaped, 
Like some huge funeral pile. 

The waters boomed with angry swell, 
And lashed that rocky shore, 

And winds that mingled with the waves 
A voice of wailing bore. 


But hist—the storm—the tempest’s breath 
Comes sweeping o’er the sea; 

And sky, and air, and wave are joined 
In awful revelry. 

Oh, fiercer than the cannon’s shock, 
The storm that rocks that coast, 

Yet onward still the billows come 
Like an invading host. 


Where now is he, that mighty one, 
The war-king’s noblest child, 

Whom ye, fierce elements, had nursed 
And trained in conflict wild ? 

Cenquered, yet unsubdued, he lies, 
While foes watch every breath— 

Conquered, yet unsubdued, he lies 
Upon his bed of death. 


His earthly mission, dread, sublime, 

Is finished—and his toils are past— 
That peerless intellect has ceased 

Its mighty wonder-works at last— 
And nature now, to vindicate 

The greatness of her child, has come 
With tempest roar and thunder shout, 

To greet the haughty warrior home. 


No sound is heard within those walls 
Where sleeps the chieftain brave, 
Save the deep roaring of the blast, 
The dashing of the wave. 
But on that dying man, each eye 
Is fixed with ghastly fear, 
As if they dreaded once again 
His battle shout to hear. 
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Why starts he? What the magic spell 
That nerves his wasting form ? 

Think you he drends his doom to meet? 
Ah, no! amid the storm 

His wi'd, delirious sou! had caught 
The battle’s welcome sound— 

Again he saw the hostile ranks, 
Unnumbered, kiss the ground. 





The tempest’s thunder-nute to him 

Was but “ the cannon’s opening roar.” 
Again his dying spirit caught 

The flame it felt in days of yore, 
When, struggling by the Pyramids, 

Or on the plains of Italy, 
Or by the Danube’s winding flood, 

He led his hosts to victory. 


When lien-hearted nations quailed, 
And trembled at his frown, 
And at his awful mandate thrones 
To dust came tumbling down. 
When mighty monarchs stood aghast , 
And stooped to own his power, 
And empires based on centuries 
Seemed play-things of an hour. 








Once more, amid the flame and smoke, 
He saw his eagles soar— 

His glazing eye surveyed the plains 
All red with human gore— 

Once more against the stubborn foe 
His dauntless hosts he led, 

And burned, with all the warriors pride, 
To know himself their head. 


And, though the heavy hand of death 
Upon his bosom lay, 
He waved his withered arm aloft, ? 
And shouted “‘ tete d’ armee”— 
The vision passed—the tempest ceased-- 
That haughty sou! had fied— 
Napoleon, the emperor, 
Was numbered with the dead. 
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PRESENTIMENT; OR, THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 





BY MISS CAROLINE M. 


SISSON. 


Just as the sun was sinking, one fine day in June, 
a carriage stopped at the gate of the old stone 
church in Merton and two ladies, young, lovely 
and richly dressed, were handed out by a gentle- 
man who had, for the last half hour, been pacing 
up and down the church-yard, pausing now and 
then to’ read the name on some moss-covered 
stone or leaning for a moment against one of the 
magnificent old trees that beautified and solem- 
nized the spot. It seemed, by his eager greeting, 
that he had been impatiently waiting the coming 
of the beautiful girls whom he directly conducted 
into the church. Almost immediately after them 
thé good old rector entered, leaning on the arm of 
his nephew, a slender, graceful youth, whom he 
had brought as a witness of a ceremony he had 
been urged to perform in the most private manner. 
Reverently the old man opened his book and the 
young people silently placed themselves before the 
altar. The quiet of the lonely church, made 
more impressive by the shadowy dimness of the 
twilight hour, the full, deep, solemn voice of the 
rector and the low though earnest tones of the 
young respondents, which alone broke the almost 
painful silence, gave an air of sadness to that 
strange bridal, and when Robert Elliot signed that 
marriage certificate, as a witness, his hand 
trembled and his young heart sank with a sad 
foreboding of sorrow either to himself or the 
young and beautiful pair who had just received 
the nuptial benediction. Silently and slowly 
the parties left the church, and as much to the 
surprise of the boy as to the horror of the good 
sexton who opened the gate to them, the bride- 
groom, after a few hurried sentences and a warm 


embrace, handed his weeping bride into the car- $ 


riage, then pressing the hand of her sister, who 
was already seated, with a fervent “God bless 
you,” and one glance of anguish, turned hastily 
away and mounting a horse which awaited him, 
rode off rapidly in one direction while the carriage 
immediately rolled away in another. 

“T'm afraid they'll come to no good,” said the 
sexton as he shut the heavy iron gate and placed 
the key in his stout leather pouch, touching his 
eap respectfully to the rector as he finished, and 
“ good night, master Robert” to the stripling who 
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just then stooped and took from the pavement, 
where it had probably fallen from the hand of the 
bridegroom, in that hurried parting, a folded paper 
which he instantly recognised as the marriage 
certificate. Looking into the pale abstracted face 
of his uncle he saw it would be of no use to speak 
to him of the paper then, for the old man was 
already far off in a reverie, such as he so often 
indulged in, that his old housekeeper used to say, 
‘the minister lives in the other world, and only 
comes back once in a while to do somebody or 
other a kindness” Oh! that doing kindness! 
how delightful it was to that good old man. He 
had ministered in that church for nearly forty 
years, and for more than twenty of them, each time 
he entered the door, had passed the graves of his 
wife and the six children she bore him, who had 
once made his home and his heart so cheerful, and 
who were called in their bright spring-time to 
their better home above—no wonder that the old 
man “ lived in that other world,’ he had so many 


/ treasures there—and yet no one ever said, no one 
> ever thought he left undone a single duty here 


—he was ever ready to receive the child into 


; Christ’s flock, to breathe a prayer and whisper 
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comfort at the bedside of the dying, to speak 
kind, consoling words to the mourner, to give 
gentle counsel and faithful, friendly warning, and 
to share his scanty purse with all who needed. 
No one ever saw him angry, no one ever saw him 
sad; serenely cheerful he went on his quiet way, 
honored, reverenced by all—too dreamy perhaps, 
too inactive for these impulsive days, but just 
suited to the time and place he lived in—a gentle 
shepherd leading a peaceful, happy flock. Robert 
Elliot was his sister's son, an orphan boy whom 
he was training to fill his own place, as he hoped, 
in afier years, but those who saw the fire in the 


boy's dark eye and marked his proud, firm bear- 


ing, even in early youth, thought him ill-suited to 
the holy calling, and he himself had many a vision 
of honors gained and laurels won in a far differ- 
ent sphere from that secluded village. Still he re- 
mained at the parsonage, a dutiful and patient 
pupil, dearly loving the good old man to whom he 
was the last earth-flower ; the only being, out of 
heaven, he could call his own. 
131 
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When Robert handed the certificate that even- ‘ 


ing to the rector, the old man’s face saddened 
for a moment, and he said, 

‘«* They should have taken more care ; put it in 
my prayer-book, my son; they will doubtless call 
for it soon, and to-morrow you must record the 
marriage for me in the parish register.” 

Robert placed the paper as desired, and then 
seating himself on a low bench at his uncle’s feet, 
began talking of the strange and secret marriage, 
saying, 

“ Did you know the parties before, sir?” 

‘¢] never saw the bride or her sister till we met 
in the chureh, but I have known the bridegroom, 
Richard Harding, since his boyhood, or rather | 
should say I knew him as a boy, for he has been 
many years absent from hia country and I did not 
know of his return, till he came this afternoon to 
request me to perform the ceremony.” 

“ The lady is very beautiful, very,’ said Robert 
thoughtfully, and to himself rather than to the 
rector, who, however, somewhat to the boy's sur- 
prise, immediately replied, 

“ She is very beautiful, and I fear Richard has 
done wrong in persuading her to become his wife 
without the consent or knowledge of any of her 
friends except her twin-sister, who, a school-girl, 
like herself, and of course as much a stranger here, 
is not a very safe counsellor.” 

“TI wish you would tell me all you know of 
them, dear uncle,” said Robert, ‘‘for I feel a 
strange interest in them. ‘The lady is so gentle 
and lovely and the gentleman seemed so stern 
and cold,so prompt and determined. 1 almost 
hated him when he turned so abruptly from his 
carriage and rode off, as if relieved at having per- 
formed a painful duty.” 

** Nay, Robert, you wrong him; he is sum- 
moned to attend his father immediately, who is 
only waiting his arrival there to sail from New 
Orleans for Cuba, where he has large estates which 
require his constant supervision, and where his 
son’s assistance and society are particularly need- 
ful to him. Old Mr. Harding is an honorable and 
warm-hearted though eccentric man, and Richard, 
knowing his excitable temper, dared not take his 
bride with him, and when IJ urged him, first to 
obtain his father’s consent and then come and ask 
her openly of her relatives, as a gentleman should 
do, he told me that to wait was to lose her for- 
ever, for her step-father was his father’s bitterest 
enemy ; that she was the daughter of a British 
officer who resided many years at Halifax and 
left, at his death, no fortune to these twin girls 
and a widow, whose weak nature disqualified her 
to stand alone in the world, and whose polished 
manners and great beauty rendered her still very 
attractive, who had within a few months afier her 
widowhood married a man of wealth and _in- 
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fluence but of inferior rank, which so incensed the 
sister of her late husband, Col. Ormond, that she 
refused to have any intercourse with her, and 
even threatened to bestow her little fortune on a 
charitable institution, instead of giving it to her 
nieces as she had often promised. The girls too 
soon felt themselves intruders in their step-father’s 
house, and their aunt, who watched them jealous- 
ly, seeing their unhappiness and learning its cause, 
determined to take them entirely to herself and bring 
them to New England, where they were to remain, 
at least till ‘their education was completed. The 
weak, gentle mother was too happy to have them 
provided for to object, and accordingly when the 
‘Cleopatra ” stopped at Halifex on her way from 
Liverpool to Boston, Miss Ormond and her nieces 
took passage in her, for the latter port, and among 
other fellow-passengers made the acquaintance of 
Richard Harding, who was returning from a 
pleasure trip to England. I do not know when 
the engagement was entered into between the 
young people, but I suspect not until they met 
recently in Boston, where Miss Ormond has es- 
tablished herself, after having placed her nieces at 
the school about six miles from this place. They 
have been for more than two years in this country, 
most of which time Richard had spent with his 
father in Cuba. I believe his recent meeting with 
the Ormondsin Boston was purely accidental, and 
how he induced Edith to be married to him this 
day in Merton church I cannot say, nor how the 
fair sisters obtained permission of their aunt to 
leave her for the time necessary to accomplish it. 
But now, dear Robert, we must talk of other 
things more nearly concerning ourselves, for 1} 
have much to say to you before you leave me 
next week for College.” 

Kind and wise was the old man’s counsel, and 
lovingly and reverently did the boy receive it, 
and often in his lonely after life did Robert re- 
member the almost womanly tenderness with 
which the old man blessed him as he dismissed 
him for the night, putting back the dark ringlets 
and laying his thin pale hand caressingly upon 
them. And well might he remember it, for never 
again was that dear hand laid lovingly upon him, 
never again did that sweet, calm voice bless 
him. 

“ Isn’t the masther down yet, ma’am,” said 
Norah, opening the door of the little parlor, and 
adding in a half vexed tone, “I wondher he 
don’t come when he knows my cakes will be all 
spiled for him?” 

“You would not wonder,” peevishly replied 
Mrs. Stanton, the housekeeper, ‘‘ if you had heard 
him talking in his study with Robert till almost 
morning. I suppose they have both overslept 
themselves.’”’ 

‘* Well, and sure it ’s a pleasure to talk to the 
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‘boy any time, and the ould gintleman was just 


beginning to say his last words afore he leaves for 
the school, ma’am, and sorry we'll be whin he ’s 
gone.” 

They were interrupted by the agonized voice of 
Robert, erying :— 

“‘ Mrs. Stanton, Norah, come, come quick to 
the study ;” and in an instant beth were standing 
at the study door, appalled at the scene within. 
In his high-backed arm chair close by the open 
window, just where Robert had left him the night 
vefore, sat the good rector, looking so calm, so 
beautifully quiet, that for one moment they almost 
thought he slept; but the repose was too deep, 
too rigid for sleep, and the two women paused and 
tooked at each other with sad, troubled faces for 
several minutes, ere Mrs. Stanton pressed a cold 
hand in hers, and murmuring, “ He is dead, poor 
old gentleman,” burst into tears 

“* Dead, dead!” cried Robert, 
not dead ; 
bors ; they will not say he is dead,” and he flew 
down the stairs all unheeding Norah who, wiping 


“no, no, he is 
let me run for a doctor, for the neigh- 


her fast-streaming tears with her apron, ex- 
claimed :— 
“Ah! ye’ve no need of a docthur ; if he could 


not stay for the love of you, all the docthurs in the 
land can’t fetch him back, and indade ’tis unrive- 
rint to bother him with trying, the dear saint that 
he is. 

The death of their beloved pastor spread so deep 
a gloom over the whole parish, so many hearts 
were heavy with sorrow, that Robert felt almost 
ashamed of the utter loneliness and desolation he 
felt while so many sympathized in and shared his 
grief; yet he could not help saying to himself, 

* Ah, they indeed all loved him, bat they have 
all some one else te love. They have all father, 
mother, or some thing, but I am utterly alone, 
alone for a life-time glad svcial world! 
Its joy cannot be joy with no one to share it, and 
its sorrow, oh! what human heart can bear it 


Och hone, och hene.’’ 


in this 


alone?” 

Day after day the Summer sun rose and set and 
found Robert lingering yet in the lonely rectory, 
pale and hopeless, and not until Mrs. Stanton 
told him that her grandson had come to take her 
to his home in a neighboring village, did he seem 
to comprehend that the house which had so long 
sheltered him was his home no longer. Then he 
roused himself, and with revereatial care packed 
the few books and other articles which had be- 
longed to his uncle—the furniture with the house 
was the property of the parish—and leaving them 
under the care of an old friend, took his own little 
property and departed for the city, where he imme- 
diately commenced his college studies. The new 
family arrived at the rectory and bright young 


faces were seeN at the windows and graceful 
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figures occupied the rector’s pew in church; yet 
still, children went by the gate with a slower step 
and a pause in their mirthful talk, and many a 
matron wiped away a tear as her eye fell on the 
new white stone which marked the good old rec- 
tor’s quiet grave. 

About four years after these events, Miss Or- 
mond sat in the parlor of her niece, Cornelia, 
(who had been married several months previous to 
Lieutenant Frank Courtney of the United States 
army,) reading a newspaper, when she suddenly 
exclaimed :— 

“ What a strange advertisement!” and imme- 
diately read aloud, “‘Any person who can give 
information of a certain Edith Merton, who was 
several years since privately married to the late 
Richard Harding, and who can bring proof of the 
marriage and of the lady's identity, will hear of 
something greatly to her advantage by calling on 
Edward Weston, attorney and councellor at law 
No. 72 Street, Philadelphia.” 

“Strange, indeed,” said Mr. and 
turning to his wife he added, “ Cornelia, was not 
Mr. Harding an acquaintance of yours, a lover of 
Edith’s, or something like it, before you left Hali- 
fax?”’ 

“ Yes—no, 


Courtney, 


” 


stammered Cornelia, “ that is, he 
was our fellow passenger from Halifax, and my 
sister liked, or rather he liked, or ’ and blush- 
ing and confused she stopped abruptly, for just 
then Edith entered the room, and noticing the 
wondering looks of her aunt and Mr. Courtney, 
and the confusion of her sister, asked anxiously 
what was the matter. Aunt Ormond 
ately handed her the paper, pointing to the adver- 
tisement, which she had no sooner glanced at than 
her brain reeled and she sank fainting on a “sofa. 
All was now confusion and anxiety. ‘The secret 
which the sisters had so long and faithfully kept 
was revealed, and in the family council which 
followed it was decided that Mr. Courtney should 
proceed immediately to Philadelphia and learn all 
Mr. Weston could tell him of Richard Harding's 
death and of his life too, for, from the hour of his 
parting with her at the church door, his young 
wife had received no intelligence of him, and 





immedi- 


until she saw the advertisement was of course not 
aware of his death. It was strange the name 
should be Edith Merton, they thought, but perhaps 
Mr. Weston could explain it,so they wisely de- 
termined to say nothing of the affair until they 
knew all he could tell them. Mr. Courtney found 
Mr. Weston very ready to impart all the knowledge 
of the case be possessed, which was, briefly, that 
about a month previous to their interview he had 
received a package from the United States consul 
at Cuba, containing a letter from that honorable 
gentleman, informing Mr. Weston of the recent 
death of Richard Harding, Sen ; also that the 
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said Richard had, in his last illness, earnestly de- 
sired that the will and letter accompanying might 
be conveyed (as soon after his decease as possible) 
to Mr. Weston. 

“ Harding and I were old school-fellows and 
friends, and I was not surprised to find myself 
named executor of his will, though the document 
itself excited no little astonishment and seemed to 
promise some difficulty in its execution, since it 
expressly says in due form, “ I bequeath all my es- 
tate, real and personal, of whatever nature and 
wherever found, to Edith, wife of my late son 
Richard Harding, now residing, if she be yet liv- 
ing, in parts unknown to me ; and if she cannot be 
found within five years from the date hereof, I de- 
vise the same to James, the only son of my bro- 
ther James Harding, of Boston, Mass., U.S. In 
the letter which accompanied the will he writes, 
“ Soon after we arrived at home after our last visit 
to the Un.ted States, my son was seized with the 
fever which terminated his life, and as I watched 
anxiously by him one day, he told me of his mar- 
riage with a beautiful and portionless girl, and be- 
sought not only my forgiveness for having acted 
without my sanction, but also my permission to 
return as soon as he was able to Massachusetts, 
and claiming his bride, to bring her to our luxuri- 
ous home, or to allow him to remain in America 
with her. I was beside myself with rage, and for- 
getting the weakness of my boy, I loaded him with 
reproaches, swearing in my wrath that he shou!d 
never again leave his West-Indian home, never 
again behold the being who had come between his 
love and me. When I stopped to take breath, my 
bey had fainted. Horror-struack, believing him 
dead, I summoned the attendants. He was soon 
restored to life but not to consciousness, nor for 
one moment after did his delirium cease. He 
often murmured the names of Edith and Merton, 
but said nothing distinctly, so that I could learn 
nothing of the family of his wife, nor obtain the 
least clue to her station or residence. I will not 
tell you how wretched my life has been since, how 
remorse and shame have haunted me, nor why I 
have resolved to bequeath my fortune (as a sort of 
atonement, a poor one I own, to the memory of 
my boy) to the woman he loved, if she can be 
found. You will for our old friendship’s sake seek 
her diligently, and at the end of the five years speci- 
fied in my will, if you hear nothing of her, will de- 
liver the property to my nephew, whom I hate 
though he is my only brother’s son, but who ought 
jn justice to inherit a portion of the fortune the germs 
of which, at least, I recerved from his grandfather.” 

After reading the letter, Mr. Courtney gave Mr. 
Weston the little information he could afford, and 
was surprised to learn from that gentleman that 
Mr. James Harding had already been to inquire 
if any claimant for the fortune had appeared. 
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“ He is,” added Mr. Weston, “‘ a grasping, ava- 
ricious man, whom I detest almost as heartily as 
did his uncle, but unless you can furnish me with 
ample and unquestionable proofs of your sister-in- 
law Miss Ormond’s being the lady who was mar- 
ried to Richard in Merton Church in June, 18—, 
I shall be obliged to hand over the deeds of pro - 
perty to him at the end of the five years specified in 
the will ; but I presume you will have no difficulty. 
There is, of course, a certificate,and the marriage 
is recorded in the parish register, and there were 
undoubtedly witnesses of the ceremony who must 
be found and requested to give their evidence. Be 
assured I will do all in my power to place Miss 
Ormond, or rather Mrs. Harding, in possession.” 

Mr. Courtney anticipated no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the desired proofs, and with a light, hopeful 
heart he returned to his family. Great was his 
astonishment to learn from Edith that so far from 
being able to produce any proof of the marriage, 
she had nothing but her wedding ring, containing 
their initials and the date; that there were no 
witnesses except her sister, and that she did not 
even know the officiating clergyman’s name. She 
knew only that the rite was solemnized in Merton 
Church, and to Merton Aunt Ormond insisted on 
going, accompanied by Edith, immediately. A 
new life seemed given to the old lady. Now that 
she had recovered from her anger and astonish- 
ment at the clandestine marriage, she entered with 
all her youthful energy upon the task of proving it, 
insisted on having Edith called “ Mrs. Harding,” 
much to her annoyance, and talked of their golden 
expectations to all their acquaintance. Poor Edith! 
she had given to Richard Harding the first warm 
love of her gentle heart and for many a long week 
after his departure she had watched daily and 
hourl¥ for his coming, or at least some slight token 
of remembrance ; and day by day had her heart 
sickened with (worst of all sickness) hope deferred. 
Sometimes believing him faithless and herself de- 
serted, she would rush into society, where her beau- 
ty and grace made her ever welcome, and in the 
universal homage paid to her as reigning belle, 
would forget for a moment the agony and desola- 
tion of her heart. Sometimes she would weep 
herself ill, and assure her sister over and over again 
that he was dead. She knew he was dead, for if 
living he would not have deserted her. At length 
she ceased to speak of him, and gradually recov- 
ered the equable temper which made her so agree- 
able in early life. She seemed even to her sister 
to be happy. and to enjoy being a belle, though 
nothing of coquetry or lightness sullied the bright 
purity of her character. Since reading that im- 
portant advertisement she was a changed being. 
Sad and pale, she shrank from society, even that 
of her most intimate friends, and her aunt could 
have scarcely imposed upon her a more painfal 
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task than the visit to Merton. It was made, how- 
ever, and was unsatisfactory. The sudden death 
of the good old rector had prevented the recording 
of the marriage ; the sexton, not liking the new rec- 
tor, or the new laws he made, had “ handed in his 
keys” and “ moved off to the West.” The rec- 
tor’s nephew was reading law in the office of 
Messrs. Parchment & Smoothwit, of Michigan, 
and old Mrs. Stanton’s failing memory only en- 
abled her to say, ** Robert was a good boy and she 
hoped no harm would come to him, for he went 
right away when his grandpa’ died, and nobody had 
heard of him since.” What was to be done? Sev- 
eral letters were addressed to Robert Elliot without 
eliciting a reply, and Mr. Weston, unable to en- 
courage his client, could only bid her wait patient- 
ly, and remind her that five years was not long to 
wait for such a fortune. 

Mr. Courtney was soon ordered to Florida, and 
spite of the urgent entreaties of his wife, Miss Or- 
mond, feeling herself too old to bear the trans- 
planting, positively refused to accompany them, 
and Edith would not leave her, even to go with 
that darling sister from whom she had never been 
separated a day. Soon after the Courtneys were 
gone, Aunt Ormond was seized with a paralysis 
which deprived her of the use of one side, and so 
affected her mind that she was incapable even of 
managing her little household affairs, and in many 
respects so childish as to draw largely on Edith’s 
patience and ingenuity for her comfort and amuse- 
ment. About this time the bankers who held 
Miss Ormond’s |ittle fortune failed, and her in- 
come was reduced in consequence to one-eighth 
of what it had been. How were they to live now? 
They had never had too much, and that which 
was left them was a mere pittance. Poor Edith! 
Nobly she bore her burden, bravely she endmred 
her trials, and many a one who saw her with calm 
brow and firm heart steadily performing her daily 
duties, wondered at her insensibility, while a few, 
who understood her better, breathed an earnest 
prayer that she might be able to prove her right to 
the estate she claimed. 

Meanwhile Mr. James Harding was not inac- 
tive ; on the contrary, he exerted himself contin- 
ually to find proofs that Richard Harding had never 
married, and he so often called Edith an impostor, 
a deceiver, that very many believed his report and 
some even among her own acquaintances began to 
look coldly upon her; nay, even Mr. Weston 
seemed at times to doubt if there were really any 
truth in her story after all. But his professional 
pride was enlisted, and besides his detestation of 
James Harding, he, like every one else who ap- 
proached her, felt the spell of Edith’s loveliness, 
and, determined to gain her cause if mortal elo- 
quence and ingenuity could do it, he left no means 
untried to accomplish his purpose. 
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The ward-room officers of the receiving ship at 
Charlestown were lingering over their wine with 
three or four young men, their guests, when one 
of them exclaimed, “ Dreamirg again, Elliot? I 
wish the lady we met in State street this morning 
had been in ould Ireland, or soine other bog of a 
place, before she stole away your wits; you are 
fairly in love, man!” 

“ Elliot in love! Elliot thin’:ing of a lady!” 
cried several voices ; “ Who is she,Walton ? Peer- 
less she must be in beauty and grace if Elliot gave 
her a second look ! ” 

No,” replied Walton, “ she did not strike me 
as particularly beautiful ; there was a gentleness 
and grace in her look and manner, but then we 
should pronounce her a little passee, to say the 
least.” 

Elliot made no reply to the quizzing, only by 
laughing as lightly as the rest, but when they left 
the table he linked his arm in that of one of the 
officers and led him away, saying, by way of apo- 
logy to the others, “ You know I have many ar- 
rangements to make before [ return to the West, 
and Burton and I have not met for many years.” 

When they had walked for some time in silence, 
Burton said, 

‘* Elliot, you seemed annoyed at the quizzing 
about the lady in State street; was she an old ac- 
quaintance, or what caused your emotion at meet- 
ing her which provoked Walton's mirth? ” 

“She was no acquaintance ; in fact I do not 
know that I ever saw her before, yet the very 
transient glimpse I had of her unmanned me for 
a moment, by recalling a scene long past, in which 
she could not possibly have borne a part.” 

Burton looked keenly at him, more wondering 
than ever, and Elliot continued after a moment’s 
pause ; “‘ When I resided with my uncle at Mer- 
ton rectory, he one day summoned me to attend 
him to the church, where, he told me as we walked 
along, he was privately to marry a couple and might 
need me as a witness. The bride was a Miss Or- 
mond of Halifax, and you may imagine my surprise 
at seeing the groom hand her and her sister into a 
carriage immediately after the ceremony, and then 
ride off himself in another direction. I shall 
never forget the pale, beautiful face of the bride as 
she sobbed her farewell, nor the swelling of my 
own heart, as a shadow of coming sorrow fell 
upon it; sorrow which at the moment I felt rather 
than thought I would have to share with her. It 
was the same expression of anxious sorrow on the 
pale face of the lady I met in State street, which, 
recalling that sad marriage-scene, reminded me 
of my uncle and of his death which occurred that 
same night, and made me the dull stupid fellow I 
was at dinner; but I will shake off this gloom 
and be no more the slave of presentiment. Per- 
haps I should not have thought of these things 
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when I met the pale Jady this morning, had I net 
a moment before left the man who was sexton of 
Merton Church at the time of the marriage, and 
who had been reminding me of the singular part- 
ing at the gate, and of my finding the certificate 
on the pavement after they drove off.” 

Burton, who had been intently listening to his 
friend’s words, now exclaimed, 

“Why, Elliot, the fates have sent you home 
just in time, and I will henceforth believe in pre- 
sentiments and speeial providences as devoutly as 
yourself or Grant Thorburn. It was only yester- 
day I heard Weston say his father would give his 
right arm to find Miss Ormond’s marriage certifi- 
cate, or one credible witness of the marriage, for 
which it seems he has been secking these five 
years. I don’t understand the matter, but it seems 
that if her marriage could be proved within a speci- 
fied time, which has now almost expired, Miss Or- 
mond was to enjoy a fortune, which otherwise 
would go to a near relative of her husband, to 
whom, for some reason or other, old Weston, who 
has it in trust, is most unwilling to deliver it.” 

** Where i: Mr. Weston? Can I see him imme- 
diately?” said Elliot, excited beyond control by 
Burton’s account. 

“ We will go directly to his rooms, for he is now 
in the city,” replied Burton ; and a few minutes’ 
walk brought them to Mr. Weston’s door, and a 
few more sufficed to acquaint the lawyer with their 
errand. 

Having listened eagerly to the story, he asked 
Elliot, rather peremptorily, 

«« Are you willing to appear in court next week 
and repeat this story on oath? and can you tell 
me where the sexton you speak of may be found ? 
and above all things can you produce that certifi- 
cate?” 

Elliot gave the little lawyer the sexton’s address, 
promised fo attend the court at the appointed time, 
and then said, 

« T cannot tell any thing of the certificate ; I re- 
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member my uncle’s telling me to place it in his 
prayer-book, and that I must record it on the mor 
row ; before morning he was a corpse, and I so 
overwhelmed by my first sorrow that I have no 
distinct recolleetion of any thing that oceurred un- 
til after I left Merton.” 

‘* But his books,” said Mr. Weston, “ what be- 
came of his books? ” 

“ His library was not extensive ; and when I 
left the rectory I placed all the books, carefully 
packed, with a friend, and they have remained un- 
opened, undoubtedly, until now.” 

“ By your good leave, sir, they will remain no 
longer unopened, for we will send suitable persons 
to search them,and mayhap this long-missing cer- 
tificate, on which so much depends, will be brought 
to light.” ; 

Elliot assented of course, for why should he re- 
fuse? Mr. Weston had deeply interested him in 
his fair client, whom he represented as bearing up 
nobly under poverty, anxiety, and cares which 
would have crushed a less energetic spirit to the 
earth. The old lawyer grew enthusiastic as he 
talked of her, who had been so delicately reared 
and was in every way so fitted to adorn the proud- 
est station, now calmly and patiently earning by 
the labor of her hands, not only her own daily 
bread, but comforts for her infirm aunt and for her 
sister, now a spirit-broken widow, and her two 
destitute children. 

“ Good-bye, Elliot,” said the lively Burton, 
about six months after the interview above record- 
ed; “I shall never again doubt the truth of pre- 
sentiments.” 

“ Good-bye, Burton,” replied Elliot, almost as 
gaily, “ yet | wish you would stay one week lon- 
ger to r 

“« Jo see how you enact the Benedict ? No, no, 
excuse me there, Bob; the certificate is found, 
the fortune secured, the lady persuaded and the 
omen fulfilled; so without a fear for your future 
happiness, I again repeat my adieus.” 
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SONNET.—TO NELL. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 





And hast thou ever lived, angelic Nell? 
Hast ever wandered o’er the soft green hills, 
Amid the budding flowers and gushing rills, 

Bound to imbecile age by love's strong spell ? 

Hast thou in darkness trode, pure-hearted one? 
And looked on scenes thou didst not dare to name, 
Till glowed thy heart with sympathetic shame ? 
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Didst brush aside the chain that had begun 
Its links to tighten round that old man’s heart ? 

In that dim church didst muse in Summer hours ? 
Then smilingly from loved and loving part, 

And lay thee down to rest among the flowers ? 
Didst live, sweet Nell ? then thou hast hallowed earth ; 
Didst not ?: then has the pen that gave thee birth. 
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THE ANGLERS—A STORY OF LOVE AND DESTINY. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Master Junivs Hemineway and his fair cousin 
Beatrice were lovers; no one need be in doubt or 
ignorance of that who chanced to see them, on a 
fine day in September, seated by the margin of 
the pleasant little river—streamlet or rivulet we 
should call it in this country, where rivers are not 
exactly to be jumped over, even with the aid of a 
ten-foot pole—the pleasant little river that mean- 
dered through the broad acres of Sir Geoffrey 
Fairfax, the damsel’s honored and gouty father. 
Fishing is a serious business, whether it be done 
with the accomplished and artist-like rod-and-fly 
of the genuine angler or after the unpoetical fash- 
ion of the patient waiters for nibbles who stand half 
a day at a time on the Castle-Garden bridge, 
watching the fate of a squirming shrimp or a 
tough morsel of clam’s tongue, dangling from the 
end of a long and tapering bamboo, and who 
care much more for the fish than the sport—with 
an uppermost thought in their minds of the nex 

morning’s breakfast. Fishing, I say, is a serious 
business; or rather an exacting, and whether pros- 
ecuted for amusement or with a special eye to the 
frying pan, demands the whole mind of the prac- 
titioner. Therefore, I repeai, no man or woman 
who saw Master Julius and his cousin seated close 
beside each other on the river’s brink, gazing into 
each other’s face instead of watching the move- 
ment of their lines in the water, could for a mo- 
ment suppose that they were really fishing ; and 
when a handsome young couple pretend to be fish- 
ing in that way it is inipossible to go wrong in a 
guess at their actual occupation ; if they are not 
making love what under the sun can they be 
doing ? 

Julius was an orphan and heir to nothing save 
an honorable name and the reasonable affection of 
his dead mother’s elder brother, gouty Sir Geoffrey ; 
who on his part was the rich possessor of one of 
the finest estates in Devonshire and a remarkably 
pretty daughter, just blooming, at the time when 
this story opens, into the first stage of the transi- 
tion from school girl to young lady; in other 
words she was just seventeen—an age at which 
we have wives and mothers in this country, but 
which in England, where they arrange these things 
better, or perhaps have no such urgent need to 
augment the census, is accounted only the proper 
age for beginning to leave off long pinafores and 
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going to bed at nine o’clock and having bread and 
milk for breakfast. She was rather full grown and 
developed for her age, as the reader will see by 
looking at her portrait—which, however, was 
painted two or three years later than the time re- 
ferred to, and makes her somewhat too mature for 
the then heroine of the story. 
had been her companion and playmate almost from 
their infancy, his father having been killed in the 
wars and his mother by grief and a congestive fever, 
when he was but just out of petticoats; and as 
there were no other children about the house, and 
Sir Geoffrey lived all the year round on his estate, 
the twain found it perfectly natural to grow up in 
years and affection together. In short, no matter 
how or why, the cousins were lovers, and never 
went fishing together without neglecting their rods 
and gazing into each other’s eyes for hours, just 
as the picture exhibits them. 

Now destiny had written, or settled in some 
other way, that this pair of lovers should never 
become one flesh in marriage. Not that 
Geoffrey, who was a good old soul, very fond of 
his nephew and almost an idolater of his daughter, 
would have made any objections to their becoming 
man and wife, if he had known or suspected—which 
he did not—their incipient inclination to that end ; 
not that the boy’s want of fortune would have been 
any obstacle ; not that there was any treachery 
practised by a rival; the sole cause of the youth 
and maiden not comiug together in marriage was 
that he hung up his cloak on the withered branch 
of an old oak tree when he and his cousin sat 
down together to “ angle.” 

I must tell the story at some length—though 
with very considerable abridgement of the ampli- 
tude of detail with which it is recorded in the 
chronicles of the Fairfax family ; see the sixteenth 
volume of Howison’s “ Principal Houses of Devon- 
shire Illustrated,’ published at London in 1786-- 
because it is rather curious in itself and furnishes 
a remarkable exemplification of the truth Byron 
put on record when he said, 


Her cousin Julius 


Sir 


‘“« Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 


Julius, as I have said, was without fortune. 
He was.now eighteen years old, and Sir Geoffrey, 
who was a sensible old gentleman as well as a kind 
and hearty, had been forsome time cogitating how 
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the youth should be disposed of so as to begin the 
important business of finding or making his posi- 
tion in life. The worthy and wealthy knight, though 
he seldom troubled London with his presence, had 
many friends there, and considerable influence ; 
and he had made use of both to obtain an opening 
for his nephew. ‘The result was that a commission 
in the army and active service in the East Indies, 
then just beginning to open as a field for the mak- 
ing of rapid and great fortunes, were placed at his 
disposal for Master Julius; and he had received 
the information on the very day of the pseudo 
fishing commemorated. He had not as yet spoken 
to his nephew on the subject, because, for one rea- 
son, he thought it a pity to excite the boy’s expec- 
tations before he knew what they were to result 
in; but now that he had a certainty to act upon 
his proceedings in the matter were prompt and 
summary. When Julius and his pretty cousin re- 
turned to the mansion at night-fall, Sir Geoffrey 
sent for the former to his library ; and as the youth 
entered, the worthy knight saluted him with the 
abrupt yet kindly announcement that he must see 
at once to packing up and getting ready to start on 
the morrow for London 

“For London?” exclaimed Julius, half in 
amazement, a quarter or more in delight and the rest 
in alarm at the idea of parting from his cousin. 

“Yes, for London, my boy; and a far journey 
after that. You are getting to be almost a man, 
now, Julius, and it is time for you to give over 
idling your days away, loitering about the park in 
fantastic dresses and chattering nonsense with 
Beatrice. You must take a man’s part in the 
affairs of the world, and make your fortune. I 
have got you a comrission—you are to go to India, 
where diamonds and gold are to be won by the 
sword—the ship sails three days hence, and you 
must be off by the stage coach to-morrow.” 

I shall not stop to describe all the emotions 
caused by this sudden change of position in the 
breast of Master Julius, or to report what he said 
and did on the occasion. The reader must ima- 
gine all that; and also what passed between him 
and his pretty cousin. One thing I will briefly 
mention, however, lest too much sympathizing 
anxiety should be awakened ; though the young 
folks were in reality lovers, their attachment was 
rather incipient than full-fledged—it belonged to 
the species designated calf-love by staid, elderly 
folks, who have outgrown:all romantic feelings and 
notions, in their experience of the world’s sober 
duties, compensations and realities; and conse- 
quently, though there was some grief at parting on 
both sides, it had not depth or mastery enough to 
be very painful. In the youth it was tempered 
by the excitement of hope, expectation and the 
love of change ; in the maiden by sympathy with 
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this and by a joyous confidence that in a few years 
Julius would come back covered with honors and 
distinctions. 

The day passed in various preparations incident 
to such an epoch in the life of a young gentleman. 
There were leave-takings in abundance among 
the neighbors and dependants ; there was some 
packing though not much, ‘or the main outfit was 
to be provided at London, orders being transmit- 
ted to that effect by the post ; and there were divers 
long conversations between Julius and Beatrice, the 
tenor of which can be guessed at. The morrow 
came. Breakfast was eaten by all parties with a 
good appetite, notwithstanding the event that made 
the day memorable. The stage coach was to 
pass at ten o’clock—there were but two stages a 
week in those days, when a speed of ten miles an 
hour was as much unknown and undreamed of as 
a rail-road—and as it wanted now but twenty 
minutes of the time, Sir Geoffrey, his daughter 
and the young traveller were assembled at the 
park gates, awaiting the approach of the vehicle, 
with a general gathering of the inferior household, 
steward, butler, housekeeper, footman, chamber- 
maids, cook, groom and stable-boy, in the back- 
ground. 

“My cloak, my cloak, where is my cloak? I 
have forgotten my cloak,” suddenly exclaimed 
Julius. “ Run, run, (to the stable-boy,) and fetch 
it from the hall.” 

Tom started at full speed, while all eyes were 
turned to watch his progress, for just at this mo- 
ment was heard the twang of the coachman’s 
horn, announcing the approach of the ‘ Adven- 
ture, twice-a-week stage to London.” Tom ran 
bravely, and in a few minutes was seen darting 
back across the lawn, his hair streaming behinds 
but without the cloak. 

“‘ Not there, sir,” he shouted from afar; “ the 
cloak \isn’t nowhere there.” 

‘* Pish,” said Sir Geoffrey ; “ go without it then, 
or take my roquelaure. You'll find it big enough, 
I'll warrant.” 

«“ My cloak, my cloak,” answered Julius; “I 
can’t go without my cloak. It was my father’s— 
he had it with him when he was killed. J can’t 
go without my father’s cloak. Oh run, Tom, run 
and look for it.” 

Tom ran, the groom ran, the butler ran, every 
body ran, here, there and every where. In the 
meantime the coach drove up to the gate, stopped, 
the coachman got down from his box to stow away 
his new passenger’s portmanteau, and Sir Geoffrey 
“pished” and “pshawed”’ at a great rate. He 
and Beatrice were left alone, for al] the rest had 

-gone. seeking the important cloak. Three min- 
utes elapsed—the coachman, civilly enough, men- 
tioned that he was rather in a hurry; he hada 
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heavy load and the roads were none of the best. 
Five minutes—still no appearance of the runa- 
ways or the cloak. Eight minutes—the other 
passengers began to show signs of impatience. 
Ten minutes—still no Julius, no cloak. The 
coachman pulled his forelock to Sir Geoffrey and 
sald he couldn’t wait. 

Sir Geoffrey was a man of prompt habits. “Go 
on,” he said to the coachman. “ It’s no matter; 
here’s a half crown for you to drink my health. I 
won’t keep the stage waiting any longer; Julius 
shall ride up to London on horseback, and Sy- 
monds shall go with him. That will do as well 
and in fact better,” he added, speaking to Beatrice ; 
** | have some errands for Symonds to do in town, 
and Julius will have time to call on my cousin the 
Earl, which is but proper.” 

So said, so done. The coach went on its way. 
Sir Geoffrey and Beatrice returned to the hall, and 
destiny had settled the question of marriage or no 
marriage between our young hero and heroine. 

The cloak had not yet been found, and though 
every body took part in the search, not excepting 
even good-natured Sir Geoffrey, the grand discov- 
ery was not finally made until after the first bell 
had rang for dinner. That it was made atall was 
owing to Beatrice. All of a sudden she remem- 
bered that Julius had taken the cloak with him, 
the day before, when she and her cousin rambled 
away on their angling excursion, and as soon ag 
she mentioned this, Julius remembered that he had 
hung it up on the dead branch of the old oak tree. 
To the oak tree he ran, and there sure enough 
was the cloak still hanging, none the worse for its 
night out of doors and all unconscious of the 
mighty influence it had wrought on the fortunes of 
its young master. 

It was the fashion in those days for country gen- 
tleman to Wine at one o'clock. At two dinner 
was over, the horses were brought to the door, 
Julius and the steward Symonds mounted, not for- 
getting the cloak this time, and, to make an end 
of this part of the story, without going through 
the farewell speeches, shakes of the hand and 
kisses, by half past two the pair of travellers were 
a mile or so on their way to the next market town, 
twenty miles distant, where they intended to pass 
the night. 

I have said that the ship in which Julius was to 
take passage was to sail on the fourth day from 
that which ushered in the opening of this narra- 
tive. For a wonder, in those days, the captain’s 
promise was, kept; the ship did sail on the day 
appointed, and Julius, before the week was out, had 
a thorough experimental knowledge of sea-sick- 
ness. Such would not have been the case, by the 
way, if he had not forgotten his cloak in the first 
instance, and so lost his passage by coach. The 
roads were bad, as the coachman had said; the 
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load was heavy, and between the two causes, the 
stage broke down while it was yet forty miles dis- 
tant from London. The accident cost half a day 
for repairs, and when the coach passengers at last 
reached the great city the ship had already gone ; 
luckily none of those travellers intended to sail by 
her, and if any other serious disappointment or 
evil was caused by their detention on the road, the 
fact has not come to my knowledge. Of them I 
take leave, therefore, their movements having no 
farther connection with my story. 

Julius arrived in India afier a voyage of four 
months, and. having reported himself to the mili- 
tary authorities, was speedily ordered to join his 
regiment in a remote part of the country with 
some long oriental name which I have forgotten, 
where the pleasant business of shooting and stab- 
bing Mahrattas was then in ful! prosecution. He 
did his share of the humane work for two or three 
years, finding time now and then to write a long 
letter to his cousin and one not half so long to his 
uncle, but receiving no answers; which was no 
great surprise to him, though considerably vexa- 
tious, seeing that the operations of the war kept 
him moving from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, that the post-office establishment was not 
particularly well orgauized, and that the means of 
conveyance from England to India were not re- 
markably frequent in those days, when overland 
mails and steam packets were yet a long way in 
the future. He did his duty like a gallant young 
fellow as he was, acquiring in the meantime a 
manliness of form and character which made him 
a very different personage from the idle and fanciful 
angler of eighteen; and though he retained an 
affectionate remembrance of his pretty cousin— 
I am loath to put on record any thing that savors 
of impeaching his constancy—I must acknowledge 
that the lieutenant of dragoons, in a fair way soon 
to be captain if some heathenish bullet did not cut 
off his chance of promotion, found a great many 
other things to do and to think of then sighing 
himself into a consumption over the pangs of 
absence from any feminine divinity whatever. 

At length a slight wound and an order to carry 
despatches brought him to Calcutta, and there he 
f@and something like a score of letters awaiting 
him—the contents of which I choose to put in the 
form of narrative, going back to England for the 
purpose. 

The reader must be kind enough to bear in mind 
that it was in September Julius embarked for 
India; and that if he had then missed the ship he 
would have been obliged to wait three months for 
another. There was a fair allowance of grief in 
his cousin’s heart at his departure, but that grief, 
already softened by time, was put aside by one of 
far more oppressive weight and magnitude when, 
on a fatal day toward the close of November, good 
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Sir Geoffrey was suddenly cut down by a stroke of 
apoplexy. When his will was opened it was 
found that he had divided his wealth equally be- 
tween his daughter and nephew—giving to each 
a goodly succession—and confided the guardianship 
of the former to that “ cousin the Earl” who has 
been mentioned in the progress of this narrative, 
The removal of Beatrice to London followed, 
There she became an inmate of the Earl’s splendid 
mansion, and there, amid the wonders, the novel- 
ties and gaieties of the metropolis, of the new world 
to which she was thus introduced, it is no wonder 
that new ideas and new feelings in time supplanted 
those of her more tender, rustic maidenhood. Her 
wealth made her an object of consideration in the 
most brilliant circles; her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments and estimable qualities gave to this consid- 
eration a higher tone; and the reader will not be 
surprised to hear that, being sought by many, she 
found one, when two years had elapsed, the de- 
serving object of a more rational and genuine at- 
tachment than that which, when she was but little 
beyond a child, had linked her to her cousin. In 
short, when Julius at last received her letters she 
had been for nearly twelve months a Countess, and 
was still a happy wife and mother. 
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That Lieutenant Hemingway read all this with 
lively interest will easily be imagined ; but he was 
himself a little surprised at finding how little of 
pain or regret was mingled with that interest. I 
must confess, however, that I am not at all sur- 
prised. Love of his profession, ambition, that 
ripening change of character which soon follows 
entrance upon the engrossing realities and business 
of life, all these combined with absence and the 
severing of old associations to make him look 
back almost with a smile upon the fervor of his 
youthful affection for his cousin; and there was 
something, too, in the consciousness that, thanks 
to the generosity of his uncle, an ample fortune 
awaited his return to England. After reading his 
letters he sat for some time musing, in no heart- 
broken mood ; and “ I have heard him say,” adds 
the chronicler of the “ principal houses in Devon- 
shire,” “that nothing occupied his mind so much, 
during that hour of retrospection, as the oddity of 
the fact that, if he had not hung his cloak on the 
dead branch of an old oak tree, he would have 
gone by the stage, been too late for the ship, 
remained in England until his uncle’s death, and 
in all probability become the husband of his cousin 
Beatrice.” J. 1. 





THE GLEE MAIDEN. 


(See the Engraving. > 


Tne prior he sat in his easy chair, 
Conning the page of an old tome rare; 
Before him a fire blazed warm and high, 
At his side was a goblet of Malvoisie. 


The prior was deep in his learned lore 

When tap, tap, tap came a sound at his door, 

And when thrice he had shouted aloud “ come in,” 
The face of the old deaf porter was seen. 


“There's one craves to speak with your reverence ”— 
“I’m busy till dinner time—bid him go hence ”’— 

‘“* A damsel ’’—“ 4 damsel? Go bring her to me; 

“To refuse would be lacking in courtesy.” 


The damsel was young and fair to behold ; 

The charm of her presence was richer than gold; 

And the prior he smiled as the damsel drew nigh— 
There was magic, he thought, in that sparkling blue eye. 


“ Now fuirest of damsels,” the prior he said, 

And laid his old hand on her gracious young head, 

“ To the convent what bringsthee !--thine errand declare. 
T’will go hard to refuse one of beauty so rare.” 


‘* Good father a lowly glee-maiden am I. 

‘* My suit, holy father, you will not deny; 

“« “Tis only to visit and cheer with my song 

“The youth who has pined in your convent so long.”’ 


This youth was the oon Earl of Mar’s only son— 
In battle and bloodshed renown he had won, 

But now on a sick bed he suffering lay, 

Though his ailment was mostly at heart—so they say. 
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The young Far! bad fallen profoundly in love, 

But his father’s objections no prayers could remove, 
For the lady, though fair and of goodly estate, 
Was the child of a baron whom Mar chose to hate. 


The prior he listened with doubt and surprice— 
But he could notsay nay to those pleading blue eyes ; 
So he took from his girdle a bunch of great keys 
And he said ‘: Follow me, pretty maid, if you please.” 


The glee-maiden came to the convent next day, 
And again the day after, and weeks passed away, 
And still the old porter came hobbling along, 
Every morning, to let in the mistress of song. 


For the young Earl grew better—her songs did him good— 
They wrought an effect which no medicine could, 

And at last he got well—quite hearty and stout— 

And every fine day would go riding about. 


But one day he rode out and did not return— 
The prior was frightened but nothing could jearn 
Of his runaway patient until, one fine day, 
There came to the doer, in rich bridal array, 


A goodly assemblage of ladies and knights— 

The convent was er blessed with such sights— 
The young Earl and his lady-love dropped on their knees 
And said “ father, your blessing on us if you please.” 


The prior he gazed and he gaped and he smiled— 

“ My blessing be on thee, my beautiful child” — 

The baron’s fair daughter, the glee-girl who came, 

And the bride of the young Ear! were one and the same. 
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A “ wee bit” lassie, two years old, 
Is standing at my kuee, 
A laughing, winsome, roguish sprite 


As ere the sun might see, 


Her eyes are like a silver lake 
Beneath a sky of June, 
And with their dancing ecstacy 


Her Jittle heart keeps tune. 


) Her hair in many a glossy wave 
Floats to the Summer breeze, 
And blithe the little maiden’s step 


As squirrel on the trees. 


Her teeth, like tiny bits of pearl, 
Rest, broken, in a row, 
Or gleam between her parted lips 


Like scattered flakes of snow. 


And yet—alas! for mortal doom, 
Her troubles are not few, 
And tears and bitter sighs full oft 


Beset the maid of two. 


Her hands, by some stern, eruel fate, 


oo 


Seem cast in mischief’s mould, 


For their most crafty labors make 


Her sorrows but tenfold. 


Ye silent witnesses, that stand 
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Against her in your pride, 
In threadless spools, in stitches dropped, 


Shoes stringless and untied ; 


Oh! wherefore not your many ills 


To baser causes lay ? 
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To cunning mice, and veteran rats, 


In policy grown gray ? 


Nor thus by your mute counsel, doom 
The thoughtless and the free, 
To penance sad, that best befits 


Such reverend roguery 2? 


But thanks to childhood’s buoyant hope! 
By kindly angels given, 
That hope which fades, as year by year, 


We wander off from Heaven. 


And thou hast many a cloudless sky 
And many an hour of glee, 
As, infant mariner, thy bark 


Rocks o’er life’s troubled sea. 


And vain it were—oh, very vain, 
To tell what hopes arise, 
As day by day we look on thee 


With tender, yearning eyes. 


Or what wild fears disturb thy sire, 
Of some fair, graceless wight, 
Of love-lorn lads with broken sighs, 


And hearts as broken quite. 


And then thy mother ;—how she drops 
Her work upon her knee, 
As musing o’er life's countless ills, 


Her spirit turns to thee. 


God speed thee ! lassie, on thy way, 
What He shall will, to do, 
And blessings ever rest upon, \ 


The little maid of two! 
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1. Thou hast ’reft me of all glad-ness, Of all love and of all hope— 
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a wreck which shuns each morrow, 
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Now no more can I behold thee, 
Once the gladness of mine eye, 

For but madness does it bring me, 
Thy cruel coldness to descry: 


Where, oh, can I hide my sorrow, 


OND 


Now so desolate ! so lone! 


we 


Groping through this night of horror, 
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With none to pity—oh, not one! ! 
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Fare thee well! I would not grieve thee, 
Sorrow’s Child must weep alone— 
In her arms, oh hadst thou left me, 


I this anguish ne’er had known: 


tll al 


Born in misery—nurst on tears— ‘ 
Childhood hours but burdens gave, 
Now, my heart, all sighs, all fears, 


Thou hast hurl’d into its grave! 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Jaques. From the French of “George Sand.” New 
York: J. 8. Redfield. 

It so happens that, until very recently, we never read any 
of the numerous works of Madame Dudevant, a woman 
who, as ts a very common practice with French writers, 
chooses to carry on her literary operations under a mascu- 
line name, for which she has earned an extensive but not 
enviable celebrity. Nor perhaps should we have read the 
one above entitled had we not observed both public and 
private indications of a strenuous endeavor to bring the 
writings of this woman into general circulation and repute, 
and found that the attempt was meeting with a degree of 
success Which demanded, from every one holding a posi- 
tion that permitted the exertion of favoring or counteract- 
ing influence, that he should qualify himself to speak upon 
the subject. We had considerable acquaintance with 
French romantic or fictitious literature; circumstances 
made it practicable for us to bestow some attention on the 
tales or novellettes continually reproduced in this city, in 
the feuilletons of the French journal published here, and 
the known character of these, added to what common 
report habitually said of Madame Dudevant’s novels, 
seemed to make it imperative that we should qualify our- 
selves to utter a voice of admonition in reference to their 
quality and probable influence. 

We have read “Jaques ;” accomplished the task in 
spite of the abhorrence and disgust excited by tne perusal. 
in the feutlletons of the French journal we had found that, 
almost without exception, the loss or rather throwing 
away of woman’s most precious ornament was the chief 
subiect of French novellette writing; almost without ex- 
ception the tales we there read turned, in some way, upon 
the corruption of a maid or matron; it seemed to bea 
matter of course that every heroine should be assailed b 
a seducer, and that the assault should be Gponeeeiel: 
Writing of this kind is bad enough— mischievous enough. 
But Madame Dudevant is not satisfied to deal with stuff of 
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this description after the manner of the feuilletonists. If > 


they imagine stories to the plot of which unchastity in 
woman is essential, she exercises her power, her genius, in 
the more flagrant office of making it appear that chastity 
in woman is not a virtue; that conjugal fidelity, in man or 
woman, is a thing which no one has a right to exact, and 
that the penalties demanded by society from those who do 
not render it are but the evil and unjust consequence of a 
detestable perversion. 

We shull not stain our page by any elucidation of the plot 
or delineation of the characters in “‘ Jaques.”’ It is as much 
as we care to write and publish when we say that the whole 
avowed, not even sought to be concealed or mitigated, ob- 
ject of this pestilent work is to extol the attractive virtues 
of seducer and seduced—to glorify the magnanimity of a 
husband who deliberately connives at his own dishonor— 
who even promotes it, by extending every facility to the 
corruption of his wife. And such a book as this has been 
translated by an American woman, thrown before the public 
by an American publisher, and lauded by the conductors of 
American journals ! 

The translation of Jaques, in this city, was preceded by 
that of Consuelo in Boston. We have not read Consuelo, 
but we have been told, and we can readily believe, that its 
tenor is not less corrupt and corrupting than that of Jaques. 
Yet we have heard young women, of irreproachable cha- 
racter and superior attainments, speak openly in society of 
iiaving read it or being engaged in reading it, and we have 
heard its merits criticised by readers of this class, not with 


ween 


reference to the profligacy of its ‘* sentiment” but the elo 
uence of its reasonings and appeals, the beauty of its 
iction, the interest and pathos of its narrative. But for the 
testimony of our own ears we could scarcely believe that 
the genera! standard of morality and purity had fallen so 
low. 


Tue Pxitosopny or Magic &c. By E. Salverte. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 

Here are a pair of very entertaining, instructive and useful 
volumes, translated from the French. Their purpose is to 
explain and elucidate the thousand forms of erroneous 
belief, whetber the result of ignorance, mistake or decep- 
tion, which, under the general name of superstition, huve 
prevailed in all ages and among all nations; and this, not 
merely by general assertion of imposture, or by hypotheti- 
cal attempts at explanation, but by accurate and philoso- 
phical expositions of the facts which, distorted through 
terror, or excited imagination, or by a deliberate and inter- 
ested purpose to deceive, have served in almost every 
instance as a genuine and true foundation for the accredited 
miracle. Thus the wonders of ancient magic, as recorded 
by the unnalists of Greece, of Rome, of Egypt, are shown 
to have been Jegitimately produced by knowledge and skill 
in natural philosophy, which, in our day, has made the like 
and even greater wonders familiar even to the unlearned. 
The very process is described ; and it is curious to remark 
how, by making proper allowance for the exaggerations of 
the chroniclers, it is made apparent that the results, ail 
marvellous as they seemed, are brought within the known 
operation of perfect!y natural causes. 

The only objection to the work, as one intended for popu- 
lar reading, is that sometimes a share of classical or fino. 
rical knowledge is presumed, on the part of the reader, 
which many do not possess. Things are merely referred 
to, as generally known or understood, which it would have 
been better to present more distinctly. It may be, however, 
that the effect of such a course would have been to increase 
the bulk of the work inconveniently ; and that for the sake 
of getting much in reasonable compass, a fuller develop- 
ment was not desirable. 

Sones or THE Sza, AND OTHER Poems, By Epes Sar- 
gent. Boston: Monroe & Co. 

The pubiic should feel grateful to Mr. Sargent--and if 
the public does not we do—for giving ite volume of poems 
which not only have a meaning but the meaning of which 
people can discover as they read, without having to stop at 
every third or fourth line, and cudgel their brains to find out 
what the writer was thioking of—what he meunt to say. 
Mr. Sargent, we rejvice to say, is no worshipper of dim 
vastness—of the palpable obscure. Looking out upon the 
world and the people and things of the world with an ob- 
servant eye and a poet’s soul, he has put the thoughts and 
feelings suggested to him in distinct, intelligible words, 
by the easy following of which, adown the page, we can 
share his emotions, or fix our mental vision on the objects 
that called them forth. He sets before us no riddie—does 
not call upon as to play the part of C2dipus and worry 
ourselves into a fit of the fidgets while striving in vain to 
come at the substantial kernei of some cloady apostrophe, 
which perhaps has no kernel after all. His poems are good, 
wholesome poetry; genuine healthy thoughts and senti- 
ments, conveyed in language Comprehensible. We rejoice 
that for once we escape the intense cnigmas of the Buarrets, 
the Tennysons and sundry other magnates of poetical cloud- 
land. 
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NOTICES TO CURRESPONDENTS. 


Tnx following articles are accepted :—The Chaplet of Pearls—Blue-Devils—Happy Annie—The Print-Colorer’s Lament— 
The Prayer of a Thirsty Heart—and several others under examination. We should be pleased to hear from, or gain the 
address of, the author of ‘ Scraps from Aunt Patty’s Writing Desk.” We have written as directed in the letter enclosing 


that communication, and have received for answer that our letter must have been wrongly directed. 
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